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450 
DE PROFUNDIS! 
Pouncu has groaned o’er the Black Country’s 


gloom, 

That from body has gathered to soul, 
Has spoken his mind of it plainly, 

Has sharply been called o’er its coal. 
But he owes the Black Country a lesson, 

That from depth of its darkness is given, 
Of trust in the goodness of God, 

And the love of our Father in Heaven. 


As they toiled in the deep-driven mine, 
Came the rush and the roar far away, 
That told the pent waters were loosed, 
And the black flood. ’twixt them and the day. 
Thick and thicker the air to the breath— . 
Dim and dimmer the lights to the eye — 
High and higher the wave at their foot — 
Choice of death, but no choice save to die! 


Slowly dragged the dull hours, as the 
Huddled close by the lip of the fi 
As light after light dimm’d ‘and died, 

And the cold crept and crept on their blood. 
*Twas at five, Wednesday night the flood came, 

Their last light died next morn before seven, 
And up-spoke Srepuen Pace in the dark, 

** Lads, our lights are not put out in Heaven.”” 


sat 


They _ prayed, as men pray, from whom 
ope, 
Save in God and his goodness, is fled; 
Written farewells to children and wives, 
To be found, wh n Earth gives up her dead. 
Calm they wait God’s good time, all save one, 
In whom suffering o’er manhood had sway, 
Till in darkness without and within, 
That crazed life ebbed in ravings away. 


Fouler still grew the air: quickened breath, 
In the darkness, with labour they drew, 
With their mouths to the face of the flood, 
Where a thin pulse of sweet air came through. 
And they knew by the faintly heard clank 
That the pumps were at work night and day, 
And cold hands felt the ranged coals, that told 
How the flood, inch by inch, ebbed away! 


Inch by inch, hour by hour! It was hard 
Of those ebbs which would win to divine; 
That of life’s stream, in slowly dulled veins, 
That of death’s stream, in slowly drained mine, 
Inch by inch: hour by hour: hanger gnawed, 
Men who had, gave to boys who had none; 
There is little to give; it is given. 
Eat the candles: the candles are done, 


Inch by inch, hour by hour! Weary day 
Undistinguished draws on weary night; 
Failing fingers, by touch of the hands, 
Read the watch-face denied to the sight. 
But still each pump-stroke drives a breath 
With strengthening and hopefulness rife, 
And they thank God to think how the tank 
That draws off death, bringeth down life. 
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Inch by inch, hour by hour! Night and day 
By their reckoning have five times gone round; 
Still = crowds that watch, weep, hope and 


ray, 
The a and pit-heaps are crowned. 
Ply, re pumps! Drain, good tanks! Comes 
& pause — 
- For a thwart red, or chain gone awry — 
What’s that? — In the hush — Can it be? 
Faint and far, from the depths comes a cry! 


Yet again, and again! There’s a rush 
To the shaft — and for answer is giv’n 

A cheer to put life into death, 

. From earth’s core to the blue height of 
Heaven! 

Above, ’tis a multitude mad, — 
Who can say what it is, down below ? 

Man the cage! It is manned! Lower away! 
Oh, the hope from despair! Joy from woe! 


Then the sick thrill of hope long deferred, 
And the back-sweep of dread and despair — 
And of all that ten thousand tense souls, 
No soul but, is offering its prayer. 
Here’s the cage!° Back! Stand back! 
news 
From crowd-edge to crowd-end flashes through 
They are found; they’re alive; from the cage 
They are lifting them, ghastly and blue! 


Lo, the 


Again and again with its load, 
here life flickers faintly and low, 
The cage is steered gently to bank, — 
And & shout sends the news to and fro. 
Feeble pen, silly poet, that strivest, 
Through thy little channel to pour, 
The great joy of ten thousand hearts 
O’er those twelve to life rendered once more! 


I but utter, how weakly soe’er, 

The thoughts, through all England that go, 
With those eager watchers above, 

And those patient watchers below . . . 
a toned fears, hopes, and joys, shared With 


The faith, that with these we’d fain share, 
To the truth, plain through all, that our, God 
Still compasses Earth with his care. . 
‘Punch, 


CAUSE OF THE CAMBRIDGE LOSS. 


Tar men who in Cam’s shallow stream learn 
their rowing 
Need light boats, and strong pulling to drag 
them along; 
But in Thames’ noble stream, with water deep 
flowing, 
Both their boats are too light, and their pul- 
ling too strong. 




















RASSAM’S ABYSSINIA. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
RASSAM’S ABYSSINIA.* 

RaReExy has popular satisfaction been 
more complete than when one Sunday 
morning in April, 1868, the telegraphic wire 
conveyed to this country the laconic but 
pregnant message that ‘ Magdala had been 
taken, the captives released, and Theodore 
killed.’ The public rejoiced that a costly 
and hazardous expedition, from which little 
glory and no solid advantage could be an- 
ticipated, had been rapidly and successfully 
brought to a conclusion. From the minds 
of those who knew all the dangers and dif- 
ficulties of the enterprise a great weight 
was taken. Upto the last moment those 
who were officially answerable for the un- 
dertaking, and who advised it, acting under 
the strongest sense of public duty, felt that 
the gravest responsibility rested upon them, 
that the chances of failure were not incon- 
siderable, and that even ultimate success 
could only be attained after sacrifices for 
which the country was scarcely prepared. 

A triumph so complete and one adding 
so much to our military and political pres- 
tige could scarcely have been anticipated 
even by the most sanguine. The ‘ highest 
authorities’ in the House of Commons and 
in the Press had prognosticated every man- 
ner of evil. No water and no provisions 
were to be found in the country we were 
about to invade. The army would inevit- 
ably be starved. It did not even require 
the resistance of the enemy to render our 
discomfiture complete. If the tribes on the 
way were only hostile, as they were certain 
to be, a rout and a retreat, even more dis- 
astrous than that of Affghanistan, were in- 
evitable. No army could be moved over 
lofty mountains without roads, and impass- 
able to beasts of burden. Even if passes 
were discovered, one accident to a mule or 
camel in the narrow and precipitous path 
would delay troops compelled to advance 
in single file and would render their destruc- 
tion easy. No English soldiers, moreover, 
supposing all these difficulties to have been 


* Narrative of the British Mission to Theodore, 
King of Abyssinia ; with notices of the country trav- 
ersed from Massowah, through the Soodan, the Am- 
hara, and back to Annesley Bay, from Magdala. By 
Hormuzd Rassam, F.R.G.S., First Assistant Politi- 
cal Resident at Aden in charge of the Mission. 
2 vols. London, 1869. 
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overcome, could face the summer heats and 
the tropical rains, to say nothing of the ter- 
rible Guinea-worm and the countless poison- 
ous serpents which infest that region. 
Every one who thought he knew something 
of Abyssinia or of the East in general, and 
who had advice to give or a scheme of his 
own to propose — and they were legion — 
was convinced that unless his particular 
plan was adopted defeat and annihilation 
were inevitable. And yet none of the 
schemes and plans thus suggested had been 
adopted. One man alone, the commander 
of the army, had felt from the first perfect 
confidence in the result of the expedition, 
and Sir Stafford Northcoate was able to 
state in the House of Commons to a scepti- 
cal audience, that unless some unforeseen 
accident occurred to derange all the careful 
calculations of Sir Robert Napier, the ex- 
pedition would be brought to a successful 
issue by the end of March. 

The news of the fall of Magdala was soon 
followed by the return to England of a por- 
tion of the troops engaged, the arrival of 
the captives, and finally the appearance of 
the hero of the expedition himself. The 
usual ovations succeeded: City dinners, 
the presentation of laudatory addresses, of 
swords of honour, and the rights of citizen- 
ship, festivities at the Crystal Palace, a 
peerage, medals, and dignities. But the 
glories of the Abyssinian campaign and of 
Abyssinian heroes soon began to fade away 
into the things of the past. There remained 
little to remind us of our Abyssinian war 


| but an ‘additional twopence in the pound 


income-tax and the three million deficiency in 
the estimates which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has recently announced to an 
astonished and indignant House of Com- 
mons. 

But before the Abyssinian expedition and 
the events which led to it are forgotten, ex- 
cept as chapters of history, it may be desir- 
able to place the real facts upon record and 
to clear away some of the misapprehensions 
which still linger in the public mind with 
respect to them. An opportunity of now 
doing so presents itself by the publication 
of Mr. Rassam’s narrative of his mission. 
It is the first authentic account of those 
events given to us by one who played the 
principal part in them, and who can conse- 
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quently speak with knowledge and author- 
ity. Several works have appeared upon 
the Abyssinian question, but they are writ- 
ten by persons who either had a very im- 
perfect acquaintance with the whole subject, 
or who had strong motives for taking a par- 
tial or one-sided view of it. The most 
reliable, as the writers were personally 
connected with the events they describe, 
are Dr. Blanc’s Narrative of Captivity in 
Abyssinia,’ and the Rev. H. Stern’s ‘ Cap- 
tive Missionary.’ Dr. Blanc,s narrative has 
for the most part appeared in the public 
journals, in the form of letters written dur- 
ing his imprisonment at Magdala, and pub- 
lished in India and in this country through 
the indiscretion of friends, who, by giving 
them publicity, might have involved all the 
European prisoners in the most serious risk. 
It is written in a lively strain, but with a 
somewhat too anxious desire for effect, and 
there is a querulous and captious tone occa- 
sionally apparent in the volume, and a jeal- 
ousy of Mr. Rassam, which do not convey 
a favourable impression of the judgment, 
discretion, or temper of the author. We 
may especially refer to the description at 
page 358 of the personal influence which 
Dr. Blanc admits that Mr. Rassam had ob- 
tained over the king, but which he accounts 
for and explains by very ungenerous and 
unjust insinuations. Several passages of 
this nature disfigure the volume and tend 
to shake our confidence in the statements of 
the writer. The tone of Mr. Stern’s work 
is too pretentious and sensational, and gives 
to it the character of a made-up book. A 
simple and straightforward narrative of his 
sufferings, and they were no doubt very 
seyere, would have interested his readers 
far more than the turgid and highly-wrought 
phrases in which he describes the events of 
his captivity. Moreover there are frequent- 
ly unchristian and ill-natured allusions to 
the other Europeans, captives like himself, 
and especially to his brother missionaries, 
which are but little in harmony with his 
calling, and which might with great advant- 
age have been omitted, however well justi- 
fied his suspicions and accusations may be. 
Mr. Rassam’s narrative, which is an am- 
plification of his official Report laid before 
Parliament, bears upon its face the impress 
of a true and faithful account of the events 
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in which he was concerned. It is written 
with a straightforward honesty and manly 
simplicity which cannot fail to carry con- 
viction to the mind of any impartial person ; 
and it will remove any doubts that may still 
exist as to the origin of his mission, the 
wisdom of the selection of its chief, agd the 
manner in which a task of extraordinary dif- 
ficulty, delicacy, and danger was performed. 
It is the highest testimony to the judgment 
and ability shown by Mr. Rassam that two 
successive Governmgnts should have ex- 
pressed their entire approval of his conduct. 
Lord Stanley proved, as on other occasions 
he has done, that he is above party consid- 
erations when dealing with the character 
and services ofa public officer who has been 
unjustly attacked and condemned ; and ina 
letter to Mr. Rassam, laid before Parlia- 
ment, he expressed ‘the high sense enter- 
tained by Her Majesty’s Government of his 
conduct during the difficult and arduous pe- 
riod of his employment under the Foreign 
Office,’ and declared ‘that he had acted 
throughout for the best,’ and ‘ that his pru- 
dence, discretion and good management 
seem to have tended greatly to preserve the 
lives, and thus to secure the release, of the 
captives.’ 

This ample recognition of his services, 
coming from so high and impartial a quar- 
ter, ought to afford ample compensation to 
Mr. Rassam for the injustice and cruelty — 
we might almost say malignity — of the at- 
tacks made upon his personal character and 
his public conduct, both in Parliament and 
the press, when he was in captivity and un- 
able to reply or to defend himself. 

The relations between England and Abys- 
sinia have always been of a very anomalous 
and unsatisfactory character. Considering 
the anomalous and unsatisfactory nature of 
the country itself and of its inhabitants, this 
could scarcely have been otherwise. A 
piece of Asia somehow dropped into Africa, 
races neither black nor white, Christians iso- 
lated amongst Pagans and Mohammedans, a 
strange mixture of civilization and barba- 
rism, literature and traditions of sufficient 
value and interest to excite the curiosity of 
the learned, a geographical position impor- 
tant enough to breed jealousy and rivalry 
amongst European Powers with Eastern de- 
pendencies, a country just rich and disor- 
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ganized enough to offer the usual bait to 
political intriguers and to those mischievous 
adventurers who, under the pretence of ex- 
tending their country’s influence, are work- 
ing for personal ambition or private gain — 
such has been, such is, and such probably 
will be for generations to come — Abyssin- 
ia. Whether England has ever had any di- 
rect or imperial interest in that country suf- 
ficiently important to render it necessary to 
open relations with its rulers, itis very dif- 
ficult tosay. Those who have endeavoured 
to mix us up with its‘affairs insist upon the 
danger of allowing it to fall under the influ- 
ence of France or any other European 
Power on account of its position near the 
outlet of the Red Sea and the highway to 
India. According to the old school of In- 
dian politicians, every country and district 
on the other side of the Bosphorus and to 
the South of the Mediterranean — from 
Scutari to the Cape of Good Hope — is 
more or less bound up with the existence of 
our Indian Empire. And there is scarcely 
a corner in that vast area in which the 
money of the toiling natives of India has 
not been spent for their benefit. We are 
beginning to get a little wiser in that mat- 
ter now, and to doubt whether it is of such 
vital importance to the maintenance of our 
power in India that there should be expen- 
sive missions to Shoa, subsidies to ferocious 
pirates in the Persian Gulf, and costly pres- 
ents to barbarous chiefs on the African 
coast, all paid for out of the breeches pock- 
ets, supposing them to have any, of the na- 
tives of Hindostan. 

However, such notions and convictions 
were still in full force when one of those 
adventurers who have exercised so much 
influence in Eastern politics and affairs, 
and who have effected so much, both for 
bad and for good, turned up in Abyssinia. 
Mr. Plowden had been led to connect him- 
self, in the mere spirit of enterprise, with 
the affairs of that country. That he was a 
man of ability, perseverance, and intrepid- 
ity, may be gathered from his reports, ad- 
dressed to the British Government, which 
have been laid before Parliament. His ar- 


dent imagination and sanguine temperament 
— we are willing to believe that he had no 
personal or interested motives — led him to 
see in the highlands of Abyssinia a new 
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source of commercial wealth to England, 
and in its rulers the means of establishing 
English influence in a part of Africa in his 
view of great importance to our Indian Em- 
pire. Having obtained the friendship of 
Ras Ali, the most powerful of the petty 
kings who then divided the country amongst 
them, he came to England. Earnestly im- 
pressed with the advantage of establishing 
political relations between England and 
Abyssinia, and backed up by some Parlia- 
mentary and mercantile support, acquired 
by his glowing descriptions of the opening 
which he had created in that little-known 
region for the extension of British interests 
and trade, he and his friends prevailed 
upon Lord Palmerston to appoint him Con- 
sul at Massowah. This port.is on the Tur- 
co-Egyptian coast of the Red Sea, and has 
never formed any part of Abyssinia, but 
Mr. Plowden was specially authorized to 
visit that country and to negotiate a treaty 
with Ras Ali. 

When he returned to Abyssinia, one of 
those successful warriors who frequently 
appear upon the scene in such countries, 
was overthrowing king after king, and con- 
solidating in his own hands the supreme 
power. This was Kasai, afterwards so well 
known as the Emperor Theodore. Plow- 
den at once perceived the remarkable qual- 
ities of the man, his courage, his energy, 
his power of acquiring knowledge, and his 
abilities. He attached himself to the cause 
of the young chief, who soon became, by 
the overthrow of his rivals, sole ruler and 
Emperor of Abyssinia. It is curious now 
to turn to Plowden’s description of Theo- 
dore’s character, which was then still unde- 
veloped. The English Consul pointed out, 
in a Report addressed to the Foreign Office 
in June, 1855, the good qualities of the 
King : his untiring energy, his personal and 
moral daring, and his polite and engaging 
manners when pleased. But he had de- 
tected Theodore’s growing faults : his wrath, 
which when aroused was so terrible as to 
make all men tremble, his unyielding pride 
and his jealousy of his sovereign rights. 
He was then anxious to introduce real re- 
forms into his country: he had himself set 
an example of respect for the marriage tie, 
and had insisted that it should be followed 
by his subjects; he had abolished many of 
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the barbarous punishments which had pre- 
viously prevailed, and had striven to en- 
force the laws against the slave trade, of 
which, according to Mr. Rassam, he was 
not the author, as they had always existed 
in Abyssinia. 

It was necessary for Mr. Plowden to jus- 
tify the anticipations which he had held out 
to his friénds and patrons in England, as 
to the advantage of establishing direct po- 
litical and commercial relations with Abys- 
sinia. Consequently the Foreign Office re- 
ceived from him those able but much exag- 
gerated reports which have since been laid 
before Parliament. We are now able to 
judge how far those reports were justified, 
and how far the promises held out by their 
writer have been fulfilled. One curious 
fact has transpired, which until long after 
the death of Mr. Plowden remained un- 
known. Theodore had shown his jealous 
suspicion and mistrust of Europeans almost 
as soon as he commenced to reign, and Mr. 
Plowden was made a prisoner, forbidden to 
leave the country, and, although not actu- 
ally in chains, was confined for some time 
in the hill fort of Magdala. This was, of 
course, carefully kept from the Foreign 
Office, which was led to believe by his re- 
ports that his mission had been eminently 
successful, that he was a special favourite 
with the King, and that his influence and 
that of England were supreme in Abys- 
sinia. 

If some industrious and painstaking man 
would only sit down and devote his time to 
the investigation of the origin of wars, and 
would show us how many lives and how 
much money had been sacrificed by the 
misconduct, the ambition, the vanity or the 
ignorance of our own agents, he would ren- 
der a public service of much value, and 
might frighten the Foreign Office into’/ the 
utmost caution in the choice of those whom 
they send to represent this country in for- 
eign lands, and especially amongst barbar- 
ous or semi-civilized peoples. 

After passing some time in confinement 
or under restraint, Mr. Plowden prevailed 
— the King to allow him to depart. 

hilst on his way to the coast he was at- 
tacked by a rebel chief and fell mortally 
wounded. Theodore, whatever he may 
have thought of the Consul living, avenged 
his death after the fashion of his country. 
He killed the chief who had committed the 
outrage, and having captured above fifteen 
hundred of his followers slew them in cold 
blood. Then in a letter to the Queen he 
boasted of his exploit, and declared that 
for her sake he had committed this horrible 
butchery. + 





‘Theodore’s 
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It would have been well for this country 
if our relations with Theodore and Abys- 
sinia had ended here. Our Consul had been 
murdered, the King had refused to ratify the 
treaty made by Mr. Plowden with Ras Ali; 
the trade which was said to exist even as in 
the days of Solomon, and was to bring gold 
and ivory to our shores, had proved a delu- 
sion, ok our power in India was not the 
more secure on account of the influence we 
were supposed to have gained in Ethiopia. 
But hex: seemarte there was a Consul to be 
provided for. Mr. Cameron, who‘had been 
removed from Poti in Asiatic Russia, was 
sent to Massowah, with a mission to Theo- 
dore, which, however, was specially limited 
to the delivery of certain presents and the 
presentation of a letter from Lord Russell 
in reply to that of the Queen announcing 
the slaughter of the followers of Mr. Plow- 
den’s murderer. Mr. Cameron was strictly 
enjoined, after having performed this duty, 
to return to the coast, to reside at Mas- 
sowah, to avoid all interference with the 
internal politics of Abyssinia, and to occupy 
himself with the development of the trade 
of the country, keeping her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment informed of any political events of 
importance which might take place in it. 

The sequel is now too well known to 
require more than a passing notice. In- 
stead of obeying his instructions, Mr. 
Cameron re-opened negotiations with The- 
odore and endeavoured to prevail upon him 
to ratify the treaty entered into with Ras 
Ali, offered to induce the British Govern- 
ment to receive an embassy from him, and 
took charge of a letter to the Queen, prom- 
ising to bring an answer to it. Instead of 
returning to his post at Massowah, as he 
ought to have done, he went to the Egyp- 
tian frontiers, endeavoured to settle some 
disputes between the border tribes, sent 
letter by an untrustworthy 
Abyssinian messenger to Aden to be for- 
warded to England, and then returned to 
Abyssinia. Theodore, suspecting that Mr. 
Cameron’s visit to his enemies, the Egyp- 
tians, had a hostile object, and irritated at 
the Consul’s return without bringing the 

romised answer to his letter, threw him 
into chains. This was the origin of the 
* Abyssinian difficulty.’ 

As soon as the rumour reached England 
of the imprisonment of Mr. Cameron, the 
Foreign Office, in communication with the 
India Office, took such measures as were 
considered to be best calculated to effect 
his delivery. It was‘deemed advisable that 
no time should be lost in sending some 

rson of a certain rank and authority to 
__ orton bearing a letter from the Queen 
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asking for the release of her Consul. It 
was necessary to choose an envoy who was 
pro rly fitted for such a mission, who 
eld a position which would give him 
weight with the Emperor, and who could 
reach Abyssinia without delay. Mr. Ras- 
sam, the Political Assistant Resident at 
Aden was suggested to the Foreign Office 
as the person who best united the -required 
qualifications, and the India Office, whose 
officer he was, directed him by telegraph to 
hold himself in readiness to convey a letter 
from the Queen to the King of Abyssinia. 
The history and character of the gentle- 
man, who was thus chosen for this difficult 
and dangerous mission, have been greatly 
misunderstood and misrepresented. He 
had been described as an Armenian, a Lev- 
antine, a Turk, and an Asiatic — epithets 
considered by the ignorant to be terms of 
reproach, and by those labouring under the 
miserable and unworthy prejudices which 
are the foundation in India of the hatred 
between the native and European races, as 
incapacitating a man to whom either of 
them may be applied from employment in 
the public service, whatever his abilities or 
his conduct may be. Mr. Rassam is a 
member of a Christian family, holding as 
good a station as a Christian family can 
hold in a Mohammedan provincial city. 
His forefathers had been established for 
some generations at Mosul, on the Tigris, 
opposite to the ruins of Nineveh. They 
professed the Roman Catholic faith, and 
belonged to that branch of the Eastern 
Church in Mesopotamia called Caldani, or 
Chaldean. At an early age he was dis- 
tinguished by a remarkable independence 
of judgment and spirit of inquiry. Dis- 
satisfied with the faith in which he had been 
born, he left the Roman Catholic Church to 
join those who appeared to him the most 
free from its errors — the Nestorians, an 
ancient sect who have not been altogether 
inappropriately termed ‘the Protestants of 
Asia.’ His elder brother, Mr. Christian 
Rassam, had quitted Mosul when he was 
still young, and had been brought up in 
Europe as a Protestant. He had been 
chosen to accompany the Euphrates Expe- 
dition under Col. Chesney, and as a reward 
for his services was appointed British Vice- 
Consul at Mosul in 1839. When Mr. 
Layard arrived in that city in 1845 to prose- 
cute his researches amongst the ruins of 
Nineveh, he was struck with the ability and 
character of Mr. Hormudz Rassam, who 
was then a boy, and invited the young 
Chaldzan to live with him as his friend and 
guest and to assist him in his intercourse 
with the Arab and other native workmen 
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who were employed on the excavation. 
Mr. Hormudz Rassam most fully justified 
the confidence which, for some years, Mr. 
Layard placed in him. His knowledge of 
Chaldean and Arabic, his facility in acquir- 
ing the Kurdish and Turkish languages, 
and his rapid progress in English, rendered 
him invaluable to Mr. Layard in dealing 
with the various races and tribes of Nesto- 
rians, Arabs, Kurds, and Turks with whom 
he.was brought into contact. By his singu- 
lar tact, judgment, and temper, he soon 
acquired the most extraordinary influence, 
not only over those engaged in the works, 
over the wild Bedouins and Kurds and 
their sheiks and chiefs who roamed over 
the surrounding plains. The name of 
*Hormudz,’ by which he was generally 
called, was known throughout the desert. 
The wandering Arabs would come to him 
to settle their disputes and to arbitrate 
between them. So great was the confidence 


which they felt in his justice and discrimi# 


nation, that even the most delicate family 

uestions, such as domestic quarrels, and 

ivorces and reconciliations between hus- 
band and wife, were submitted to his deci- 
sion, and Kurdish and Arab ladies looked 
to him as their protector and friend. Mr; 
Layard has thus borne testimony to the ser+ 
vices which Mr. Rassam rendered to the 
expedition to Assyria: — 

© To his unwearied exertions, and his faithful 
and punctual discharge of all theduties imposed 
upon him, to his inexhaustible good humour, 
combined with necessary firmness, to his com- 
plete knowledge of the Arab character, and the 
attachment which even the wildest of those with 
whom we were brought in contact regarded him, 
the Trustees of the British Museum owe not only 
most of the success of those researches, but the 
economy with which I was enabled to carry them 
on. ‘Without him it would have been impossible 
to accomplish half of what has been done with 
the means placed at my disposal.’ — (‘ Nineveh 
and Babylon,’ p. 201.) . 

When Mr, Layard came to England from 
his first expedition, Mr. Rassam accom- 
panied him, and returned with him to Nin- 
eveh in 1849. After Mr. Layard had 
finally quitted Mesopotamia, Mr. Rassam 
was requested by the Trustees of the Brit- 
ish Museum to direct. the excavations. It 
was through his exertions and intelligent 
superintendence that the beautiful sculp- 
tures representing the Lion-hunt, now in 
the basement Assyrian hall in the British 
Museum, and many other remarkable monu- 
ments, were discovered. 

After the excavations were brought to a 
close Mr. Rassam returned to England, his’ 
adopted country. Soon afterwards his re- 
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markable qualities and acquirements recom- 
mended him to the notice of the Directors 
of the East India Company, and he was 
appointed to the post of official interpreter 
at Aden. He was not long in acquiring the 
same influence over the wild tribes living 
around that settlement that he had exercised 
over the Bedouins of Mesopotamia. He 
was able to effect a complete change in the 
relations between them and the English 
garrison. Previous to his arrival they 
were in a chronic state of war. No Eu- 
ropean ventured to leave the walls, and our 
troops were in frequent danger of being cut 
off even from the wells which at times were 
absolutely necessary for the supply of water 
to the place. Mr. Rassam opened commu- 
nications with the Arab chiefs, and succeeded 
in establishing a direct intercourse with 
them. Not only was peace made and main- 
tained by his influence, but he was able to 
conduct Major-General Coghlan, then Poli- 
tical Resident or Governor of Aden, on a 
visit to the tribes ands heiks who had been 
most hostile to the English, and through a 
country which had previously been closed 
against Europeans. 

The services which Mr. Rassam was thus 
rendering were speedily recognized. He 
rose to be Assistant Political Resident, a 
position equivalent to that of lieutenant- 

vernor, was left more than once in charge 
of the settlement, and acted as_ principal 
magistrate and judge in all native cases. 
He was, moreover, employed on several 
important diplomatic and political missions, 
amongst them one for the settlement of the 
differences between the rival Sultans of 
Muscat and Zanzibar, the duties of which he 
discharged to the entire satisfaction of the 
Indian Government, receiving from them 
the most cordial approval of and thanks for 
his conduct. His constant communication 
as a magistrate with the inhabitants, not 
only of the surrounding part of Arabia, 
but of the African coast in the Red Sea, 
had made him very widely known and had 
greatly extended his influence. 

From the character, antecedents, and 
efficial position of Mr. Rassam, no better 
person could have been chosen to proceed 
on a mission to King Theodore. It was, 
indeed, suggested at the time that a person 
of still higher rank, accompanied by a 
numerous staff and the bearer of valuable 
— should have been selected, and 

neral Coghlan, a distinguished officer, 
who had been Governor of Aden, was 
named as a suitable envoy; but the result 
has fully proved that the Government were 
right in their choice. No one will now be 
inclined to doubt that had General Coghlan, 
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with an imposing mission, been sent to 
Abyssinia, he would have been considered 
as a greater prize by the King; and the 
indignities and insults which would have 
been heaped — its members — mostly 
high-spirited soldiers, ignorant of the lan- 
guage and usages of the barbarous people 
amongst whom they were thrown — would, 
in all probability, have led to the most fatal 
consequences. 

Mr. Rassam, on receiving the Queen’s 
letter, went at once to Massowah. There 
his trials and troubles began. In that hot- 
bed of fever and cholera, in a town of 
ruins, deprived of European society except 
such as was afforded by the two gentlemen, 
Dr. Blane and Lieutenant Prideaux, who 
were later attached to his mission, with the 
thermometer frequently at 100 degrees at 
midnight, and many degrees above it during 
the day, he had to wait for more than a 
year without being able to proceed to 
Abyssinia. His letters to Theodore, an- 
nouncing his mission and requesting a safe- 
conduct to enter the country, remained un- 
answered. He could obtain no reliable in- 
formation from the interior. The few 
Abyssinians who ventured down to the coast 
were afraid to open their lips, and when 
asked a question concerning their dreaded 
tuler and his captives, shook with terror, 
such was their fear of spies who were sup- 

osed to be watching every movement and 
istening to every word of the envoy. To 
add to the difficulties of his position, every 
messenger that reached him from Aden 
brought articles and letters from the Eng- 
lish and Indian newspapers denouncing him 
for his incapacity and cowardice in not pro- 
ceeding at once to Abyssinia to release the 
prisoners ; whilst at the same time he was 
receiving the most stringent instructions 
from the Foreign Office not to take any 
step which, by putting him in the power of 
the King, might add to the complication al- 
ready existing, and the most solemn warn- 
ings from the captives themselves and from 
the Europeans about the King not to ven- 
ture, if he had any regard for his own and 
their lives, into the Abyssinian territory 
without a royal invitation and safe-conduct.:< 
When subsequently asked why he had kept 
Mr. Rassam so long waiting at Massowah 
without answering his letters or taking any 
notice of him, Theodore replied that it was 
to try the envoy, and to ascertain whether 
he was as hasty in temper and as ill-man- 
nered, as other Englishmen and Franks 
who had visited his country. And he cer- 
tainly did hit upon a trial which we will 
venture to say few men would have borne 
with equal temper and patience. 
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At length, on the 12th of August, 1865, 
a letter came from the King, inviting the 
envoy to his court and pointing out the road 
which he was to take; but it was neither 
sealed nor signed. However, those ac- 
quainted with the habits of the capricious 
monarch had no doubts as to its authenticity, 
Mr. Rassam was ready to proceed at once, 
but a fresh difficulty now presented itself. 
Lord Russell, urged by a part of the press 
and by those who were not unnaturally im- 
patient at the delay in liberating their rela- 
tives and friends, had determined to make 
another effort to obtain their release by 
sending Mr. Palgrave, the well-known Ara- 
bian traveller, in a semi-official character 
to King Theodore. Mr. Rassam was con- 
sequently directed to return to Aden with 
the Queen’s letter, and there to await the 
result of Mr. Palgrave’s mission. He re- 
ceived these fresh instructions at the same 
tim@ that he received the King’s letter. He 
saw at once the great risk of further compli- 
cations by the appearance of two missions 
in the field, and determined to proceed to 
Alexandria, in order to communicate with 
the Foreign Office and to meet Mr. Pal- 
grave on his way through Egypt. He had, 
moreover, been informed by the bearers of 
the King’s letter that the captives had been 
released,— a statement which afterwards 
proved to be false, and which the King, for 
some purpose of his own, may have ordered 
the messengers to make. At any rate, he 
subsequently expressed his entire approval 
of the deception which had been practised 
upon Mr. Rassam. 

On receiving Mr. Rassam’s despatches 
Lord Russell very wisely decided that as 
that gentleman had been in communication 
with the King, and his name appeared in 
the Queen’s letter, he was the proper person 
to proceed to Theodore’s court; conse- 
quently, Mr. Palgrave was stopped in Egypt. 
There can be no doubt that, had Mr. Ras- 
sam been superseded by Mr. Palgrave, the 
suspicions of the King would have been 
aroused, and that he would have fancied 
that some trick or some indignity had been 
practised upon him. As the King had him- 
self pointed out the route which he wished 
Mr. Rassam to take, it was further thought 
prudent to conform to his wishes, and not 
to give him any excuse whatever for quar- 
relling with the envoy. Accordingly, Mr. 
Rassam returned to Massowah, and, after 
making preparations for his journey and 
obtaining with great difficulty the necessary 
beasts of burden, started for Theodore’s 
court by way of Casala and Matamma. 

Mr. Rassam describes the country skirt- 
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ing the Abyssinian and Egyptian frontiers, 
one previously little known to Europeans, 
as mountainous, exceedingly difficult of ac- 
cess, barren, and uninteresting, except in a 
few isolated spots and deep valleys where 
springs or water-courses nourish an oasis of 
trees and sweet flowering shrubs in the 
midst of a wilderness. He found the fron- 
tier town of Casala in a deplorable condi- 
tion owing to a recent mutiny of the native 
Soudan troops belonging to the Viceroy of 
Egypt, which had been revenged and pun- 
ished by a wholesate massacre of the muti- 
neers. Their mangled bodies, half de- 
voured by hyenas, were still scattered 
about the place, tainting the air and breed- 
ing disease. The wretched inhabitants had 
been plundered and maltreated both by 
those who made the mutiny and by those 
who put it down. Cholera and fever had 
completed their misery and misfortunes. 
Passing through the curious frontier dis- 
tricts of Taka, of which he gives an inter- 
esting description, Mr. Rassam arrived at 
Matamma, or, as the Arabs call the place. 
Sak-ul-Gallabat, the capital of a small prov- 
ince under a semi-independent chief, owing 
allegiance to neither Egyptians nor Abys- 
sinians, but pretending friendship and alli- 
ance with each, according to circumstances. 
Its ruler, a Mohammedan, is described as a 
pam who, ‘if he were not in the 
abit of drowning his senses by large indul- 
gence in prohibited drinks, which he does 
every night, could not close his eyes in 
sleep for fear of the cold steel being sud- 
denly thrust into his vitals.’ This same 
happy condition of insecurity, if not ine- 
briety, prevails amongst his subjects and 
followers, who appear to live in a continual 
dread of attack, plunder, and massa¢re from 
their neighbours, Mohammedans, Chris- 
tians, and Pagans. In this barbarous and 
unhealthy region, inhabited by a singular 
negro race, known as the Takroory, of 
whose history, manners, and habits he gives 
a graphic account, Mr. Rassam had to re- 
main until he could receive answers to the 
letters which he had forwarded to King 
Theodore, and directions as to his future 
proceedings from that jealous and capricious 
monarch. At length, on the 26th of De- 
cember, messengers arrived bearing two 
complimentary letters from the King, one 
like the previous communication, without 
seal or signature, the other in due form, 
and invested with both. They contained 
explanations as to the omission on previous 
occasions of the proper formalities. Mr. 
Rassam was further apprised that the King 
had ordered several officers of rank and a 
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large escort to meet him on the Abyssinian 
frontier, and to conduct him into the royal 
presence. 

On the 28th of December the mission left 
Mat4mma prepared to enter Abyssinia, and 
to face the Rormidable Theodore. With 
the exception of the usual difficulties expe- 
rienced in such countries from the want of 
means of transport, Mr. Rassam and his 
companions had no reason to complain of 
their receptién, and of the arrangements 
made by the King for their progress. They 
soon had occasion to perceive the dread 
which the very name of Theodore inspired 
amongst his subjects. Its mention was 
sufficient to secure anything that might be 
required by those who had charge of the 
mission, and no one ventured to dispute or 
disobey an order which came from one of 
his officers. But some of poor Mr. Ras- 
sam’s trials and troubles commenced very 
shortly after he had entered the Abyssinian 
territory. They did not arise from the 
Abyssinians, but rather from the extreme 
imprudence and want of no feeling of 
the captives and of the Europeans them- 
selves, and they were afterwards increased 
by the want of judgment and irrational pro- 
ceedings of their friends and others in Eng- 
land. He describes how letters were for- 
warded to him from the prisoners and mis- 
sionaries through Abyssinian messengers, 
which, had they been shown to the King, 
would in all probability have led to the 
most fatal consequences to the writers, if 
not to the mission itself. Fortunately, by 
an adroit maneuver, Mr. Rassam was able 
to prevent them passing through the hands of 
the King’s officers, and the Abyssinians to 
whom they were entrusted showed singular 
fidelity and trustworthiness, virtues which 
could scarcely have been expeeted from 
these poor ignorant creatures, but for which, 
according to Mr. Rassam’s testimony, the 
race is remarkable. 

Everywhere Mr. Rassam was received 
with demonstrations of weleome and respect. 
The priests came from their churches and 
the monks from their convents to meet him, 
singing psalms and hymns, and bearing 
the sacred banners and utensils. The local 
chiefs and chieftainesses ——— on his 
road, with their followers, to do him honour, 
and to escort him. Provisions, and the 
supplies the country could afford, were of- 
fered to him in such abundance that there was 
more than enough for the large number of 
stragglers and hangers-on who, as is the 
custom on such occasions in the East, had 
attached themselves to hiscaravan. Cows, 
fowls, bread, vegetables, and mead were 
brought by the peasantry, and however 
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anxious Mr. Rassam was to pay for all that 
his party consumed, he felt himself com 
pelled, in order not to give the slightest 
cause of displeasure to the King, to accept 
them as marks of the royal favour. Mes 
sengers constantly arrived from Théodore 
himself to inquire after the progress of the 
mission and the health of its chief. In the 
midst of this general satisfaction at the ar 
rival of the envoy, and of the hospitality 
and distinction with which he was received, 
there was only one ominous sign. The con- 
gratulations of chiefs and priests ever ended 
by an earnest prayer that Mr. Rassam 
might leave the country in safety. It was 
not till later that he learnt its full signifi- 
cance. He was not then so well acquaint- 
ed as were his kind well-wishers with the 
treacherous character of his royal host. 

Mr. Rassam describes the scenery of the 
country through which he passed as fre- 
quently of great beauty, diversified by dis- 
tant views of lofty mountains and broad ex- 
panse of lake.. Sometimes the party rode 
through brakes of wild roses and jessamine, 
which filled the air with their perfume; at 
other times through shady groves formed 
by magnificent trees. 

On the 26th of Jauuary, 1866, the mission 
came within sight of the royal camp, in the 
midst of which rose the white pavilion of 
Theodore. It was situated on an eminence 
at- a place called Ashfa, in the district of 
Damot. Mr. Rassam describes it as a mot- 
ley group of mean huts inhabited by a noisy 
rabble of soldiery. On the 28th, wher 
within two miles of the royal presence, he 
found a tent pitched for his reception. He 
was there met by Ras Ingada, the Prime 
Minister, by all the principal officers of 
State, and by a guard of honour. One 
Aito Samuel, who played a conspicuous 
part in the history of the Abyssinian cap- 
tives, and who, according to Mr. Rassam, 
proved himself to be aman of much honesty 
and trustworthiness, was especially sent 
to him by the King to serve as an interpre- 
ter between them. This personage, who 
had been a Mohammedan and was a native 
of Senafé, of the Shoho tribe, was well ac- 
quainted with the Arabic language, and to 
a certain extent with the manners and usa- 
ges of Europeans, having travelled in In- 
dia, Feypt and Syria. He was alternately 
a special favorite of the King and in dis- 
grace, as was usual with every one in The- 
odore’s court. 

The Prime Minister after having wel- 
comed the mission to Abyssinia on the part 
of the King, presented Mr. Rassam with a 
mule, equipped with one of the royal sad- 





dles, and covered with an embroidered 
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cloth, as an especial mark of the royal 
favour. 

Mr. Rassam now advanced to the royal 
tent accompanied by Ras Ingada, and 
attended by three hundred chiefs of the 
— rank, and about ten thousand men. 

various ceremonies, and the receipt 
of a letter of welcome from the King, and 
after having been invited to partake aon 
mead of extra potency—a test which it 
appears his Majesty had devised to ascer- 
tain the sobriety of the envoys to his court — 
he was admitted into the royal presence : — 

* On entering the tent,’ says Mr. m, ‘we 
found the King seated on a sofa, with his feet 
resting on the ground; on his left stood all the 
ministers of state. He was dressed in a shamma, 
the common robe of the country, with which he 
was muffled up to the eyes, according to the 
Abyssinian custom, but after a while he allowed 
it to drop from his face, to enable him to make 
himself better heard.’ — (Vol. i. p. 248.) 

After cordial expressions of welcome the 
King referred to his grievances, and com- 
plained in bitter terms of the Metropolitan 
of Abyssinia, Mr. Cameron, and Mr. Stern; 
ascribing the misunderstanding which had 
arisen between himself and the British 
Government to the Consul. He had re- 
quested, he said, Mr. Cameron to deliver 
a letter to the Queen, and to return to him 
with the reply. Instead of which he, the 
Consul, had sent the letter by an Abyssi- 
nian to the coast, and had himself gone 
amongst his enemies the Turks.* The 
charge against Mr. Stern, the Missionary, 
was that, in a book which he had written, he 
had ealled the King a murderer, and his 
mother a woman of low degree, who had 
sold Kosso—an Abyssinian vermifuge — 
on the highways. 

He denounced his own subjects as a 
wicked people, unworthy of the attempts 
which he had made to civilize them and to 
improve their condition ; and concluded his 
harangue by some remarkable words, which 
showed the desperate straits to which he 
had even then been brought, and his reck- 
less character : — 


*This sets at rest, once for all and conclusively, 
the assertion that the Consul was imprisoned and 
maltreated, because the Queen had not answered 
Theodore’s letter. Moreover, we believe that the 
fact of the King’s letter having remained unan- 
swered had reall ag | to do with the conduct 
of the King, although Mr. Cameron's return with- 
out an answer may have furnished one of the ex- 
cuses for the outrages committed upon him. It was 
the habit of Theodore to confine and ill-treat envoys 
and foreigners of distinction, who coqeneeh at his 
Court. It was part of his policy to show his con- 
tempt forthem. The French Consul was insulted 
and chained, although the French Government had 
answered a letter similar to that sent to the Queen. 
Fortunately for himself, he was released and sent out 
of the country. 
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‘If I go to the south, my people rebel in the 
north; and when I go to the west, they rebel in 
the east. I have pardoned the rebels over and 
over again; nevertheless they persist in their 
disobedience and defy me. Iam now determined 
to follow them into every corner, and shall send 
their bodies to the grave and their souls to hell.’ 
— (Vol. i. p. 251.) 


Mr. Rassam, perceiving from the King’s 
manner that he was labouring under much 
excitement and under evident hallucination, 
prudently confined himself in his reply to 
expressing a hope that his Majesty might 
forget the past, and that amicable relations 
might be restored between England and 
——. 

he first interview appeared to have left 
a good impresion upon Theodore. The 
royal favour shown to Mr. Rassam at once 
produced its natural result, and even the 
timid and suspicious courtiers and chiefs 
flocked to his tent with their congratulations 
and offerings. 

On the following day the King sent for 
Mr. Rassam and received him in private 
audience. He expressed himself much 
gratified with what the envoy had said the 
day before, freely pardoned all the Euro- 

captives for the Queen’s sake, and 
informed Mr. Rassam that he had given 
orders for their immediate release. He 
then directed the chief Amharic scribe to 
read a very humble and apologetic letter to 
her Majesty, in which he declared himself 
to be an ignorant Ethiopian, asked forgive- 
ness for his faults, and besought her to 
counsel, and not to blame him, but con- 
cluded by reiterating his complaints against 
Consul Cameron. 

On the 30th of January the mission 
accompanied the King, who was bent on a 
plundering expedition. Theodore was then 
believed to be at the head of about forty- 
five thousand warriors, but the usual crowd 
of women and men who accompany an 
eastern camp doubled the number of his 
followers. Mr. Rassam gives a very inter- 
esting aecount of the march of an Abyssi- 
nian army. The manner in which a vast 
body of undisciplined troops was able in a 
very short time to form a camp and to pro- 
vide shelter is very curious and even in- 
structive : — 


‘ The whole army is formed into four divisions, 
which generally encamp at right angles to each 
other, in separate brigades and regiments, the 
ground permitting, thus making « hollow square, 
the Court occupying the centre of the same. 
The King’s favourite division, consisting of his 
nearest followers, always take up a position on 
his right. Most of the troops are without tents, 
but they never fail to provide themselves with 
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shelter, even if halting for one night only. The 
rapidity with which thousands of huts are thus 
erected by the soldiers and their followers is truly 
astonishing. The privates of the different regi- 
ments put up their huts in a circle round those 
of their officers, On one occasion we saw not 
less than twenty thousand of these huts — ‘** bow- 
ers ’? would be a more appropriate name — each 
capable of sheltering three or four persons, put 
up in regular order within the space of two 
hours, Some soldiers carry the skeletons of 
these tentes d’abris with them, but the majority 
cut the wood and grass on the line of march.’ — 
(Vol. i. p. 275.) 

During the march, which ‘ was conducted 
with such perfect order that it was a pleas- 
ure to travel with the royal army,’ the King 
was unceasing in his attentions to Mr. Ras- 
sam, sending him game, riding by his side, 
conversing with him in the most friendly 
manner, selecting the best site for his tent, 
superintending its erection, and even help- 
ing him to ascend the steep and slippery 
bank of a stream. During this intimate in- 
tercourse with Theodore, Mr. Rassam had an 
ey of observing the strange anom- 
alies of his character. At one time givin 
orders for the destruction of villages -~ 
the massacre by wholesale of their unhappy 
inhabitants, at another releasing captured 
rebels with a joke, and directin the passage 
of a river by his troops, working with his 
own hands to render the banks easy of as- 
cent for them, and watching with paternal 
care the passage of the women and chil- 
dren. 


‘The King was on the bank,’ says Mr. Ras- 
sam, ‘ calling out ever and anon to Ras Ingada, 
** Mind that poor child; carry him up, and help 
his poor mother.’”? My companions and I stood 
by, and turning to us again and again, he bade 
us come nearer to him that we might receive no 
injury in the press.” —(Vol. i. p. 298.) 


In order to show his especial esteem for 
Mr. Rassam, he wore one of the shirts be- 
longing to that gentleman. He caused the 
gifts which the Envoy had presented to him 
to be carried on either side of him, and to 
make the most of them two dozens of Cura- 
coa were taken from their cases, and each 
bottle consigned to a courtier to be borne 
in procession, one by one—a model of 
turning courtiers to some useful account 
creditable to the ingenuity of Theodore. 
He talked a good deal with Mr. Rassam, as 
they rode together, upon European affairs, 
and whilst showing the ignorance which 
might have been expected from an unedu- 
cated man, asked many questions which 
proved that he had picked up a good deal 
of knowledge, and that he was far in ad- 
vance of his subjects in intelligence. 
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On the 8th of February Mr. Rassam left 
the King for Korata on the opposite side of 
the Lake Tana. Up to this time his recep- 
tion by Theodore had been of the most 
friendly and even cordial character. He 
had every reason to believe that his mission 
had been entirely successful. Although 
the King had not fulfilled his promise of 
releasing the prisoners at once, orders had 
now been sent for their liberation, and 
they were to be handed over to Mr. Ras- 
sam at Korata. The King had even bade: 
him farewell in a kind letter, and had de- 
clared th&t he had given orders that the 
mission and former captives should be sent 
to the frontier ‘in safety and honour,’ in 
case he should be prevented seeing the en- 
voy again. 

After a somewhat difficult if not perilous 
passage across the broad lake of Tana, in 
crazy canoes built of rushes, the mission 
reached Korata, where they were received 
with great honour and rejoicings by the 
clergy who came to meet them in full ca- 
nonicals, bearing crosses, croziers, mitres, 
church umbrellas, David’s harps and cen- 
sors, dancing religious dances, and chant- 
ing prayers and psalms. The inhabitants, 
too, gave them most hospitable entertain- 
ments, furnishing them with provisions and 
an unlimited supply of strong mead. The 
houses which were placed at their disposal 
would have been comfortable as well as 
picturesque, had it not been for one incon- 
venience which is unfortunately not con- 
fined to Abyssinian residences. 


§ Thedwellings of our hospitable entertainers,’ 
writes Mr. Rassam, ‘ were square, built of stone 
and mud covered with cement; the windows and 
doors, though clumsily made, were well fitted to 
the walls. The conical roofs, however, like all 
other Abyssinian houses, were covered with grass 
thatch, beautifully finished, and surmounted 
with an apex of neatly-designed pottery. The 
floors of the rooms were well carpeted, and we 
were accommodated with large bedsteads, cov- 
ered with damask. These, however, we soon 
discovered, to our great discomfort, were infested 
with vermin.’ — (Vol. i. p. 319.) 


So much so that the mission were driven 
to their tents. 

It was the 12th of March before Mr. Cam- 
eron and his fellow captives reached Korata 
and were delivered, with various formalities 
and ceremonies, into the hands of Mr. Ras- 
sam. During the interval the King had 
been in continual communication with the 
British envoy, sending him verbal messages 
or writing to him. But something had oc- 
curred to alter his intentions with regard to 
the mission and the Europeans. For the 
first time he expressed a wish ‘to consult’ 
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with Mr. Rassam, and private information 
led that gentleman to fear that Theodore 
meditated a change of conduct towards him. 
This change appears to have been brought 
about by the arrival of Dr. Beke at Masso- 
wah on a private mission for the release of 
the captives, the announcement of which 
was felt at once by poor Mr. Rassam, as 
the death-blow to the success which, he had 
hitherto confidently believed, awaited his 
endeavours to effect their delivery. 

The friends and relations of the captives 
in England, impatient at the long delay that, 
had taken place in consequence of Mr. Ras- 
sam’s detention at Massowah, and led to be- 
lieve that it was caused by the neglect or 
mismanagement of the British Government, 
and had been induced by Dr. Beke to ap- 
oe to the public to subscribe a considera- 

le sum of money in order to send him out 
to Abyssinia to obtain their liberation. They 
were made to believe that whilst Mr. Ras- 
sam had been instructed to obtain the re- 
lease of H. M. Consul, he was to take no 
step to procure the delivery of Mr. Camer- 
on’s companions in captivity. It was true 
that Mr. Rassam, whilst told to demand the 
liberation of H. M. representatives, was 
warned that he could only use his good of- 
fices on behalf of such prisoners as were not 
British subjects, and to whom consequently 
the British Government could not extend 
its protection. But he was directed to do 
his utmost both officially and non-offieially 
to obtain their release, and he had himself 
declared his intention not to leave Abyssinia 
without them. Moreover, in the Queen’s 
letter, of which he was the bearer, her Maj- 
esty requested the King to allow all the 
Europeans who might desire to do so to 
on his territories. It was in vain that the 

oreign Office represented to the friends of 
the prisoners the extreme danger of send- 
ing another mission to Abyssinia, and re- 
fused to accept the responsibility of the 
result, or in any way to countenance the 
undertaking.. Dr. Beke persisted in his de- 
termination. Charged with presents and a 
letter for the King from the relations of some 
of the captives, and, accompanied by his 
wife, he proceeded to Massowah, where he 
arrived when Mr. Rassam was at Korata, 
and at the very time when the captives had 
been liberated. Unfortunately a messenger 
and spy of the King, one Dabtera Dasta, 
was then at Massowah. He returned to 
Theodore with a full account of the Doctor’s 
proceedings, and, no doubt, with very ex- 
aggerated accounts of the value of the pres- 
ents and wealth of the supposed envoy. 
The effect of this announcement upon the 





King’s suspicious and jealous mind may well 


be conceived. He could scarcely do other- 
wise than suspect that some trick had been 
played upon him, and entertain doubts as to 
the genuineness of Mr. Rassam’s mission, 
or believe that the captives. were worth 
much more than he had been aware of, and 
that by retaining them he might obtain pres- 
ents and concessions of far greater value 
than he had yet received for their release. 
No one can now entertain a doubt that had 
Dr. Beke ventured into the King’s presence 
he would have been made a — at 
orice, and in all probability would not only | 
have forfeited his own life but the lives of 
all the European captives. 

The King now insisted upon a trial of his 
prisoners by Mr. Rassam himself. He for- 
warded formal written charges of the most 
absurd description against them, which were 
read before a mock court assembled in the 
Envoy’s tent. In order to avoid giving 
any further excuse to Theodore for delaying 
their departure, Consul Cameron and his 
companions acknowledged that they had 
done wrong, and threw themselves on the 
royal clemency for pardon. Mr. Rassam 
was fully persuaded that this act of submis- 
sion would be considered sufficient by the 
King, and that he and his companions would 
now be allowed to go. 

But Theodore expressed a wish to see 
Mr. Rassam once more, and the Envoy ac- 
cordingly went to Zagé, where the King 
was encamped, and was received with even 
more than usual kindness andhonour. His 
Majesty paid him the first visit — an act of 
royal condescension previously unknown. 
But the idea, caused, according to Mr. Ras- 
sam’s conviction, by Dr. Beke’s proceed- 
ings, had now crossed the King’s mind that 
he might gain something by detaining not 
only the previous prisoners, but the mission 
which he had so graciously received. How- 
ever, on the advice of his principal counsel- 
lors and chiefs, he determined to allow them 
to depart from his dominions, and he di- 
rected Mr. Rassam to return at once to Ko- 
rata, and to prepare to leave Abyssinia 
with his companions and the released cap- 
tives. 

Acting upon the advice of those best ac- 
quainted with the irritable and wayward dis- 
position of the King, as well as upon his 
own judgment, Mr. Rassam deemed it ad- 
visable not to expose the captives to the 
danger of another interview with Theodore. 
He accordingly sent them, as his Majesty 
had authorized him to do, to the end of the 
lake, where they were to remain until he 
could join them and conduct them out of 
the country. With his companions, Dr. 
Blane and Lieutenant Prideaux, he then 
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went again to Zagé, to bid adieu to the King. 
On his arrival at the Royal camp Mr. 
Rassam observed that none of the usual ar- 
rangements had been made for the recep- 
fion of the mission, and that a more than 
usually large crowd of chiefs, arrayed in 
their silk shirts, was assembled at the door 
of the audience hut. He immediately sus- 
cted that some treachery was intended. 
e thus relates what occurred :— 


* On going into the room I looked towards the 
throne, intending to salute the King, when sud- 
-denly three strapping chiefs fell on me, two of 
whom held my arms and the other the tail of my 
coat; meanwhile they all searched me to see 
whether I carried arms, The arrest took place 
so abruptly that I thought at first I had passed 
the King without noticing him, and that these 
chiefs were only keeping me back. Ras Ingada 
then glanced round, and said, ** Do not fear.’’ 
It now struck me that there was something 
wrong; and on looking behind for my compan- 
ions, [ found that they also had been arrested, 
and were being roughly handled by the soldiers. 
We were then pushed up towards the throne, but 
held so tightly by the soldiers that we could 
scarcely move our arms. After reaching the 
throne we were made to wait, standing, for fur- 
ther orders from the King, who was sitting and 
listening behind the door at the back of the 
room, not more than ten yards from us, Even 
in our disgrace the King ordered that we should 
have the highest seat amongst the chiefs, for we 
were placed at the foot of the throne, and on our 
right and left were the Rases, all dressed in royal 
shirts made of the silk I had brought.’ — (Vol. 
ii. p. 83). 

A variety of messages then passed be- 
tween the King and the Envoy, and many 
charges of an absurd nature were made 
against Mr. Rassam, the principal being 
that he had endeavoured to smuggle the 
European captives out of the country. The 
interview ended by the baggage of the mis- 
sion being forcibly opened and various arti- 
cles confiscated. Its members were then 
placed in a tent under a strong guard. 

The conduct of the King after this singu- 
lar interview was that of amadman. The 
unfortunate captives were again chained 
and brought to the royal presence. The 
old charges were repeated against them, 
and they were subjected to a fresh examina- 
tion. The most frivolous and groundless 
accusations were made against Mr. Rassam 
himself. Then the King relented. He 
bowed himself in the dust before the pris- 
oners, and humbly asked for pardon. His 
scribes wrote the most abject letters to the 
Queen, which he signed. On one day he 
treated Mr. Rassam with the most distin- 
guished honour, himself preparing the En- 
voy’s room, sweeping up the dust with his 
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royal hands, and carpeting the floor. He 
even gave instructions for Mr. Rassam’s 
burial in case he fell a victim to the cholera 
which was then raging. On the next day, 
indignities and insults were heaped upon 
him and the other Europeans. They were 
ultimately detained as prisoners, and Mr. 
Flad, a German missionary, was sent to 
England, leaving his wife and children as 
hostages for his return, with a letter from 
Mr. Rassam guardedly explaining his real 
position, and informing the British Govern- 
ment that the King desired that some skilled 
artizans should be sent to him, and that, 
unless this request was complied with, there 
was no prospect of the release of the mis- 
sion. 
After having been kept for some time in 
a constant state of suspense, Mr. Rassam 
and his companions were finally placed in 
close arrest, and early in July were sent as 
prisoners to the hill fort of dala, where 
they remained in captivity until released by 
the British army. On the 16th of July 
(1866) fetters were placed on the legs of 
all except Mr. Rassam, who was, however, 
subjected to the same indignity on the fol- 
lowing day. The chiefs of Magdala de- 
clared that the King had not sent orders that 
the prisoners should be so treated, but that, 
as they were responsible for the safe custody 
of Mr. Rassam and his companions, they 
considered it was absolutely necessary to 
chain them. They hoped that the chains 
would soon be removed, but they were not 
taken off until March, 1868. For several 
days the whole of the captives were com- 
eg to live together in one small, round 
ut, not more than fifteen feet in diameter. 
Afterwards Mr. Rassam had a hut to him- 
self, and the others were provided sufficient 
accommodation to render their lot bearable. 
Mr. Rassam gives a most interesting ac- 
count of his captivity. Few Europeans 
have had a better opportunity of studying 
the character of the Abyssinians, or have 
had more of that peculiar knowledge and 
of that absence of prejudice which are re- 
—_ to make use of such an opportunity. 
is sketches of the principal chiefs and 
official personages brought into communi- 
cation with the mission gave a higher notion 
of the Abyssianians than is generally enter- 
tained. f Aito Samuel, whom Theodore 
had appointed the Baldaraba, or special go- 
between in his intercourse with the British 
Envoy —an officer whose presence is con- 
sidered absolutely indispensable in all com- 
munications between persons of any distinc- 
tion — and who had been sent in disgrace 
with the captives to Magdala, Mr. Rassam 
speaks in terms of high commendation, en- 
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tirely vindicating his character from the as- 
persions which have been lavishly, and it 
would appear, most unjustly, cast upon it 
by the Rev. Mr. Stern. To his judicious 
advice, steady friendship, and unfailing 
fidelity, Mr. onsen partly attributes the 
safety and ultimate release of the captives. 

Although fettered and confined within a 
small inclosure, and subjected to great in- 
convenience, the members of the mission 
were never exposed to want, much less to 
any unnecessary indignity or suffering. 
They found means of providing for them- 
selves provisions, and even comforts and 
luxuries. Mr. Rassam says: — 


* We made our own bread, always used table 
cloths, and sometimes napkins, and never sat 
down to dinner, during the first few days after 
our arrival, without beginning with soup, which 
was occasionally followed by fish; then three or 
four entrées, then a joint, then a pudding or 
tart, winding up with anchovy toast or cream 
cheese — the latter made by our Indian ser- 
vants,’ — (Vol. ii. p. 203.) 


Not bad fare for captives in Abyssinia, or 
anywhere else. He describes his own posi- 
tion and that of his companions in the fol- 
lowing touching sentences, which are dis- 
tinguished by a modesty and good sense 
which contrast favourably with the sensa- 
tional narrative of the Rev. Mr. Stern, and 
give a just view of the position and suffer- 
ings of the captives : — 


* Not one of the captives can justly complain 
that his imprisonment, during my time, was ag- 
gravated by privations. It is true that we were 
fettered, to our no small discomfort; but our 
worst trials consisted in mental anxiety, pro- 
tracted for nearly two years; in the ever-present 
consciousness that our lives hung upon athread ; 
that a mere caprice on the part of the ruthless 
despot, who held us in his grasp, might lead 
him to order us to be mutilated, or to be hurled 
headlong from that fatal precipice, where hun- 
dreds, as innocent as we were, had met an un- 
timely end. These fears were shared alike by 
all, and mine, I need hardly say, were intensi- 
fied by a weight of responsibility which at times 
quite overpowered me.’ — (Vol. ii. p. 204.) 


The narrative of his captivity is inter- 
spersed with many sketches of Abyssinian 
manners and customs, and with interesting 
details of his own life and pursuits. Mr. 
Rassam appears to have shown the same 
tact in establishing an influence over the 
half-civilized Abyssinians, and in inspiring 
them with entire confidence in himself, that 
he had shown in former days in his dealings 
with the wild tribes of Arabia. The com- 
mandant and principal chief of Magdala, on 
his death-bed appointed the Envoy the guar- 
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dian of his property and of his wife and 
children, eet the dying Metropolitan of the 
Abyssinian Church requested him to be his 
executor. He was constantly called in to 
settle disputes between rival chiefs, and 
even to arrange the more delicate relations 
between husband and wife. ‘The Abyssin- 
ians, like the Arabs, had complete reliance 
upon his justice and good sense, and the 
captive in chains soon became judge and 
counsellor amongst his guards and jailors. 
During the greater part of the time of his 
captivity at Magdala Mr. Rassam kept up, 
by letters and messages, the most friendly 
correspondence with the King, who still 
rofessed a strong personal affection for him. 
e was treated, by the royal orders, with 
as much honour and consideration as possi- 
ble. The chiefs and guards who were placed 
over him did their utmost to lighten the in- 
dignity and discomfort of his imprisonment. 
By their connivance, if not active assistance, 
he was able to keep up a regular communi- 
cation with the coast, and thus to send let- 
ters to Europe and to obtain supplies of 
money and provisions. He frequently in- 
terrupts his narrative to bear witness to the 
singular trustworthiness and fidelity of the 
Abyssinians, both chiefs and people, who, 
under circumstances of great peril, under- 
took to carry his letters and to bring large 
sums of money to him, always discharging 
the tasks he confided to them with courage, 
punctuality, and honesty. He states that 
in many cases the services rendered to him 
by the chiefs were entirely unrequited. As 
a just and well-merited reproach to some 
who have been too much in the habit of in- 
cluding all Easterns, whatever their colour, 
race, or faith, in one sweeping condemna- 
tion, Mr. Rassam observes : — 


*I mention these incidents to show the trust- 
worthiness of the Abyssinians generally, and 
their fidelity towards their employers, and those 
who treat them with proper consideration, 
Nothing, indeed, that either my fellow captives 
or myself experienced at their hands would war- 
rant us in speaking otherwise of them. Ifa few 
isolated cases to the contrary are enough to 
brand a whole people with dishonesty, faithless- 
ness and ingratitude, then, forsooth, no nation is 
free from the stigma.’ — (Vol. ii. p. 248.) 


These remarks are just and generous. 
There are few who have mixed with the va- 
rious races of the East, and have shown 
them kindness and sympathy, who will not 
agree with them. Mr. Rassam speaks from 
a wide and varied experience. He has 
lived long with the wildest of Eastern men, 
and has found that even amongst them there 
is no lack of virtues and good qualities, if 
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they are only ‘treated with proper consid- 
eration.’ The misfortune is, that they are 
rarely so treated by those who look upon 
them as inferior beings, to be used with in- 
solence and even with brutality. It is to 
be hoped that this unhappy and unchristian 
prejudice may in time pass away, and that 
the day is not far distant when the English- 
man in the East may no longer look upon 
every man whose skin is somewhat darker 
than his own as ‘a nigger’ without the feel- 
ings or qualities of a human being. We 
may, perhaps, learn something from the poor 
Abyssinians; for Mr. Rassam observes, 
‘Even when some amongst his own coun- 
trymen shunned the disgraced missionary 
(Mr. Stern), his Abyssinian friends still 
clung to him, despite the risk which they 
incurred by their sympathy.’ 

Every attempt made by the British Gov- 
ernment to obtain the release of the cap- 
tives by peaceful means having failed, noth- 
ing remained but to effect it by force, haz- 
ardous and difficult as the attempt might 
be. Itis scarcely necessary now to justify 
the policy of the Abyssinian expedition. The 
misconduct or imprudence, whichever it may 
have been, of those who were first impris- 
oned, might have offered some excuse for 
leaving them to their fate, and saving the 
country from an expensive and perilous ex- 
pedition ; but Mr. Rassam had been sent to 
Abyssinia as the Queen’s envoy and was 
the bearer of a Royal letter. He had been 
treated with indignity, thrown into chains, 
and imprisoned, from no fault of his own. 
To leave him a captive in the hands of a po- 
tentate who had acquired a certain fame by 
insulting a great European Power, and to 
take no steps to punish Theodore for the 
outrage inflicted upon the representative of 
England, would have led to a loss of pres- 
tige throughout the East which must inev- 
itably in the end have involved us in more 
costly and dangerous enterprises than the 
expedition to Abyssinia. 

t is unnecessary to enter into the history 
of that expedition. It is still fresh in our 
memories. Theodore soon heard of the 
landing of the British troops and of their 
march into Abyssinia. For some inexplica- 
ble reasons he omitted to take the only 
measures which might have enabled him to 
contend against them. Admirably planned 
as the expedition undoubtedly was, the 
course followed by Theodore was fortu- 
nately the one of all others which rendered 
its immediate success possible. Had he 
disputed the advance of the British army 
through the mountain-passes, had he ha- 
rassed it by cutting off its communications 
and supplies, had he even avoided meeting 
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it at all and carried off his prisoners into 
some remote corner of his dominions, m 
either case the result of the invasion might 
have been very different. We do not mean 
to say that in the end Magdala would not 
have been taken, and the power, perhaps 
the life, of the King brought to an end; but 
this would have been accomplished at a far 
greater cost and after a far longer struggle 
than were entailed upon us, — in all proba- 
bility at the sacrifice of the lives of the cap- 
tives themselves. Instead of pursuing either 
of the courses we have indicated, Theodore, 
encumbered by his guns, and by an enor- 
mous and useless mortar which had been 
constructed for him by his European work- 
men, plundering, torturing, and murdering 
friend and foe alike on his march, moved 
slowly towards Magdala. His cruelty had 
gradually alienated almost the whole of the 
provinces which had once been under his 
sway, until nothing of his former territories 
remained to him except the spot on which 
his still-dreaded warriors were encamped, 
and his mountain stronghold. Mr. Rassam 
relates that he entertained a superstitious 
belief that so long as he held Magdala he 
would not only be secure from his enemies, 
but would eventually go forth from it, re- 
conquer his lost dominions, and subdue half 
the world besides. It was principally on 
this account that he appears to have there 
awaited the approach of the British army, in- 
stead of attacking them in the diflicult coun- 
try through which they had to pass, and in 
which they might have been met to the 
greatest advantage by his ill-armed and un- 
disciplined troops. 

Mr. Rassam’s account of the events which 
immediately preceded the capture of Mag- 
dala and the last days of Theodore, is sin- 
gularly interesting. The closing scene of 
the tragedy is described with a simplicity 
and moderation which impress the read- 
er with the conviction of the honest and 
straightforward character of the envoy and 
of the ability and tact with which his mission 
was throughout conducted, and which were 
never more signally displayed than during 
this critical and perilous period. A false 
step, a hasty word, a mere gesture, might at 
any moment have led to the massacre of 
the captives. Not only had Mr. Rassam a 
most difficult part to play in humouring 
the King, but, from all accounts that we 
have heard, scarcely a less difficult one in 
managing and controlling his fellow prison- 
ers. Atno time had the strange and fickle 
nature of Theodore been more apparent. 
At one moment as tender and affectionate 
as a woman, at the next as implacable and 
ferocious as a wild beast; in the same hour 
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receiving Mr. Rassam as his dearest friend, 
sending him money and gifts and weeping 
at the thought of parting with him, and then 

loating, like a maniac, over the massacre 
in cold blood of hundreds of innocent vic- 
tims; one day treating the letters of the 
English commander with haughty contempt, 
the next humbling himself before his pris- 
oner and entreating him to intercede with 
the British general. He knew the superior- 
ity of European troops, and his heart mis- 
gave him from the first. But he was too 
proud to yield; and it was only after the 
signal discomfiture of his miserable sol- 
diery and the desertion of his most trusted 
followers that he admitted himself con- 
quered and released his captives. 

A presentiment of his coming fate seemed 
to have hung over him. ‘ One day,’ he 
said to Mr. Kassam, ‘ you may see me dead ; 
and while you stand by my corpse it may 
be that you may curse me for my bad con- 
duct towards you. You may say then, 
*¢ This wicked man ought not to be buried; 
let his remains rot above ground;” but I 
trust to your generosity.’ Ere long the 
prophecy was fulfilled. Changeable and in- 
scrutable to the last, after unconditionally 
sending away his prisoners —the last and 
only guarantee of peace and personal safety 
in his hands — he defied the English army, 
was stormed in his stronghold, and shot 
himself dead as he saw the British soldiers 
entering in at the gate. Mr. Rassam stood 
by his corpse, and identified it as that of 
the Emperor Theodore. It was conveyed 
to one of the huts in which his European 
captives had been confined, and laid upon 
one of their beds. ‘The following day, un- 
der the direction of the Envoy whom he 
had insulted and chained, and to whose 
generosity he had appealed for honourable 
treatment after his death, his remains were 
prepared for burial, after the fashion of his 
country, by Aito Samuel, whom he had also 
injured, and some priests, ‘ who approached 
the lifeless body with their shammas girt ; 
their whole behavior on the mournful occa- 
sion proving that even in death Theodore 
had not wholly lost the affection of at least 
some of his subjects.’ They were then in- 
terred in the church of the Amba. 

Thus ended the career of this extraordi- 
nary man. If ‘ greatness’ consists in a 
man being ‘great’ amongst those with 
whom his lot has been cast, and, like the 
tallest tree in the forest, towering high 
above all those that surround him, in leay- 
ing behind him a renown which will increase 
as time rolls on, and which will gradually 
be invested with an apocryphal splendour, 
then Theodore, Emperor of Abyssinia, has 
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undoubtedly claims to be called ‘a great 
man.’ He had qualities — even genius — 
which would have raised him to the first 
place had he been born in any land, amongst 
any people. He had, moreover, that super- 
stitious belief in his destiny which has 
marked other men of his stamp. To arrive 
at a just conclusion as to his character we 
must not measure him by a European stand- 
ard, but by comparing him with those 
amongst whom he was placed. Nor must 
we judge him by the ferocious passions 
which marked his last struggle of despair, 
no more than we should judge Peter the 
Great by his cruelties, Frederick the Great 
by his meannesses, and the Great Napoleon 
by his faithlessness. We must take Theo- 
dore as he once described himself, as ‘ an 
ignorant Ethopian,’ born and bred in the 
midst of a barbarous people, far removed 
from the light of civilization. Without 
education, without examples to direct him, 
without the advantages of royal birth or 
hereditary influence, he raised himself to 
be the first and foremost of his race. His 
daring, his courage, his untiring mental and 
bodily energy, his military genius, and his 
power to command and control wild and 
barbarous men, and to turn them into faith- 
ful and devoted followers, enabled him, as a 
youth, to overthrow the various petty kings 
who divided the land amongst them, and 
finally to become supreme Emperor over 
Abyssinia, with more absolute power and a 
greater extent of dominion than had ever 
before been attained by an Abyssinian 
ruler. He had, to a remarkable extent, 
one of the qualities which are necessary to 
a truly great monarch — the power of 
appreciating the wants and deficiencies of 
his people, and an ardent desire to reform 
and improve their condition. To accom- 
plish this object he turned to Europeans, 
with the design, however, of using them as 
mere tools for his purposes, and never fora 
moment allowing himself to fall under their 
influence. ‘Those who came into contact 
with him, and were able to form a just and 
impartial opinion, testify to the remarkable 
intelligence with which he profited by the 
teachings of even those foreign adventurers 
who had undertaken to instruct the Abyssi- 
nians in the arts and sciences of Europe. 


—— 


Senne 


His questions and inquiries were always ° 


apt and to the point, showing equal shrewd- 
ness and good sense, except when his pride, 
ambition and belief in his destiny led him 
to discourse upon his own history and 
future greatness. As Aito Samuel observed 
to Mr. Rassam, to prepare him, ‘ He (the 
King) is a most wonderful man, as you will 
soon discover for yourself.’ 
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But Theodore failed in that quality which 
is wanting in all half-civilized men — he 
lacked administrative ability. As Mr. Ras- 
sam has pointed out, had he been able to 
administer with as much success as he con- 
quered, he would have consolidated his 
power, and have raised Abyssinia to the 
— of a strong and well-governed 

ingdom. The complete disorganization 
and want of system and order which fol- 
lowed his conquests, led to those constant 
rebellions against his authority which ex- 
asperated him, and were the principal 
cause of those acts of wholesale cruelty and 
vengeance which alienated his people and 
led to his fall. 

He appears to have been at all times of 
a fickle, suspicious, and excitable tempera- 
ment, and to have been faithless to those 
who had served and trusted him. Although 
in the early part of his career he was liable 
to ungovernable fits of wrath, yet if Mr. 
Plowden is to be believed, he was not cruel 
as in his later days. On the contrary, he 
then appears to have been just and humane, 
and to have abolished some of the revolting 
and barbarous punishments and tortures 
which had been previously sanctioned by 
the Abyssinian laws. All the worst fea- 
tures in his character developed themselves 
as his power increased, until at length his 
utter disregard of human life, the wanton 
sacrifice of his most tried and trusted 
friends and adherents, and his jealousy and 
suspicion of all those who were about him, 
were symptoms, according to Mr. Rassam, 
of absolute madness. The fatal possession 
of absolute power, and the dread which his 
very name inspired, rendered him so utterly 
reckless, that, in his moments of passion, 
especially when under the further influence 


A Tuovsanp Mites’ Watk across Sovrn 
AmeERICcA* relates the experiences of a young 
American gentleman who, with forty-five dollars 
‘in his pocket, a vigorous frame, and an ardent 
love of travel, set out from Massachusetts to 
travel in the Argentine territory and across the 
Andes. He shared of course the life and hard- 
ships of the rude races among whom he was 
thrown; travelled across the pampas with a 
Guacho caravan, faring as his comrades fared, 
or somewhat worse than they, and enduring not 


* The Pampas and Andes: a Thousand Miles’ 
Walk across South America. By Nathaniel H. 
Bishop. With an Introduction by Edward A. Sam- 
uels, Esq., Author of “ Ornithology and Oology of 
New England,” &c. &e. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
London: Trubner & Co. 1869. 
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of potations of the intoxicating fej, neither 
friends nor relations, men, women, nor 
children, the guilty nor the innocent, were 
safe from his fury. 

Yet with all his cruelty and insensibility 
to human suffering, there were strange 
veins of humour and of tenderness in the 
man. Mr. Rassam relates some striking 
instances of them. When in his happier 
moods, his smile and the mingled grace 
and dignity of his manner, becoming a 
king, were quite irresistible, and deceived 
even those who were best acquainted with 
his duplicity and latent ferocity. It is a 
curious illustration of the opposite natures 
in his character, that Theodore, in order to 
show his personal attachment and respect for 
Mr. Rassam, never allowed any punishment 
to be inflicted, or act of cruelty to be per- 
petrated in the Envoy’s presence, a mark 
of consideration which was not shown to 
any of the other captives. 

Whilst exposing his vices and his cruelty, 
Mr. Rassam has done justice to the good 
side of the King. His description of Theo- 
dore is just and impartial; and when we 
remember all that he had to undergo at the 
hands of his jailor, and the temptation to 
exaggerate his own sufferings and the 
King’s misconduct, we cannot but express 
our admiration at the manner in which he 
has dealt with the character and career of 
this extraordinary man. When time has 
obliterated the recollection of his many acts 
of barbarity, and his wonderful rise and 
tragic fall are only remembered, Theodore 
will become a hero of romance, and his 
name will be handed down amongst the 
Abyssinians in story and song as that of 
the greatest ruler that ever held sway over 
the highlands of Ethiopia. 


a little harsh treatment and some actual danger 
at their hands; and, finally, having landed at 
Buenos Ayres, re-embarked at Valparaiso, after 
crossing the entire continent of South America. 
He tells his story in a lively style, and, without 
concealing his toils and sufferings, or his honest 
pride in his achievement, is equally free from the 
boastful and the whining tone into one or both 
of which too many travellers, in describing their 
hardships, are prone to fall. It is characteristic 
in more than one respect of American manners 
and life that the adventurer, when he started on 
his perilous journey, was only seventeen years 
of age. Many English lads of seventeen might 
be found to attempt such an adventure, if any 
English parent or guardian could be induced or 
compelled to permit it. Saturday Review. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine.* 
ODDS AND ENDS OF ALPINE LIFE. 
BY PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 
Ix. 

THE pause in the middle of this article, 
which was written without reference to its 
division, has caused me to supplement these 
memories by looking into the notes of my 
first Swiss journey. In September 1849, 
my friend Hirst, so often mentioned in these 
brief chronicles, had joined me at Marburg, 
in Hesse Cassel, where I was then a stu- 
dent, and we had joyful anticipations of a 
journey in Switzerland together. But the 
death of a near relative compelled him to 
return to England, and the thought of the 
Alps was therefore given up. As a substi- 
tute, I proposed to myself a short foot-jour- 
ney through the valley of the Lahn, and a 
visit to Heidelberg. On the 19th of Sep- 
tember I walked from Marburg to Giessen, 
and thence to Wetzler, the scene of ‘* Wer- 
ther’s Leiden.” From Wetzler, I passed 
on to Limburg, through Diez, where the 
beauties of the valley began, to Nassau, 
reaching it after a sunset and through a 
scene which might have been condensed 
intellectually into Goethe’s incomparable 

es : — 


*© Ueber allen Gipfeln 
Ist Ruh’, 
In allen Wipfeln 
Spiirest du 
Kaum einen Hauch; 
Die Végelein schweigen im Walde. 
Warte nur, balde 
Ruhest du auch.”’ 


The ‘‘ balde ruhest du auch,” had but a 
sentimental value for me at the time. The 
field of hope and action, which in all likeli- 
hood lay between me and it, deprived the 
idea of the definition which it sometimes 
possesses now. 

From Nassau, I passed through Ems to 
Niederlahnstein, where the little Lahn which 
trickles from the earth in the neighbour- 
hood of Siegen (visited in 1850 by Hirst 
and myself) falls into the broader Rhine. 
Thence along the river, and between the 
rocks of the Lurlei, to Mayence ; afterwards 
to Frankfort and Heidelberg. I reached 
my proposed terminus on the night of-the 
22d, and early next morning was among 
the castle ruins. The azure overhead was 
perfect, and among the twinkling shadows 
of the surrounding woods, the thought of 
Switzerland revived. ‘‘How must the 
mountains appear under such a sky?” 
That night I slept at Basel. In those days 


* Concluded from Living Age, No. 1296. 
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it was a pleasure to me to saunter along 
the roads, enjoying such snatches of scen- 
ery as were thus attainable. I knew not 
then the distant mountains, and the attrac- 
tion which they afterwards exercised upon 
me had not yet begun to act. I moreover 
did not like the diligence, and therefore 
walked all the way from Basel to Zurich. 
I passed along the lake to Horgen, thence 
over the hills to Zug, and afterwards along 
the beautiful fringe of the Zugersee to Arth. 
Here, on the 26th of September, I bought 
my first Alpenstock, and faced with it the 
renowned Rigi. The sunset on the summit 
was fine, but I retain no particular impres- 
sion of the Rigi’s grandeur; and now, 
rightly or wrongly, I think of it as a cloudy 
eminence, famous principally for its guzz- 
ling and its noise. 

I descended the mountain through a 
dreamy opalescent atmosphere, but the 
dreaminess vanished at Weggis as soon as 
the steamer from Lucerne arrived. I took 
the boat to Fluellen. My journal expresses 
wonder at the geological contortions alon 
the flanks of the adjacent mountain, an 
truly famous examples they happen to be. 
I followed the Gotthardt’s-strasse over the 
Devil’s Bridge, the echoes of which aston- 
ished me, to Andermatt and Hospenthal, 
where the road was quitted to cross the 
Furka. Being on the wrong side of the 
river Reuss, I was earnestly admonished by 
a pretty, dirty, little chalet-girl that I had 
gone astray. At this time there was no 
shelter on the Furka, and being warned at 
Realp of the danger of crossing the pass 
late in the evening, I halted at that hamlet 
for the night. Here pastoral Switzerland 
first revealed itself to me, in the songs of 
the Senner, and the mellow music of the 
cow-bells at milking-time. 

On the 29th I first saw the glacier of the 
Rhone. Snow had fallen during the night; . 
the weathered ice-peaks of the fall were of 
dazzling whiteness, while a pure cerulean 
light issued from the clefts and hollows of 
the ice. A week previously a young trav- 
eller had been killed by falling into one of 
these chasms. I did not venture upon the 
glacier, but went down to the source of 
the historic river. From this point the 
Mayenwand ought to have been climbed, 
but the track over it was marked so faintly 
on my small map that it escaped my atten- 
tion, and I therefore went down the Rhone 
valley. The error was discovered before 
Oberwald was reached. Not wishing to 
retrace my steps over so rough a track, I 
inquired at Oberwald whether it would not 
be possible to reach the Grimsel without re- 
turning to the Rhone glacier. A peasant 
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pointed to a high hill-top, and informed me 
that if I could reach it an erect pole would 
be found there, and after it other poles 
which marked the way over the otherwise 
trackless heights to the Hospice. I tucked 
up my knapsack, and faced the mountain. 
My remarks on this scramble would make a 
climber smile, possibly with an admixture 
of contempt for the man who could refer to 
such a thing as difficult. The language of 
my journal regarding it, however, is ‘* By 
the Lord I should not like to repeat this as- 
cent!” I found the poles, and reached the 
Grimsel. Old Zybach and his fine daugh- 
ters were still there. He had not yet, by 
setting fire to the house which belonged to 
the commune, condemned himself to the life 
of a felon. 

That night I slept at Gutannen, and next 
day halted on the Great Scheideck. Heavy 
rain fell as I ascended, but the thick pines 
provided shelter. Vapours leaped from 
the clifts of the mountains, and thunder rat- 
tled upon the heights. At every crash I 
looked instinctively upwards, thinking that 
so sonorous a bolt must send the rocks 
down in splinters. On the following day I 
crossed the Wengern Alp, saw the avalan- 
ches of the Jungfrau, and heard the warble 
of her echoes. Then swiftly down to Lau- 
terbrunnen, and through the valley of In- 


terlaken, with hardly a hope of being able 
to reach Neuhaus in time to catch the 


steamer. I had been told over and over 
again that it was hopeless, but I thought it 
a duty to try ; and in those days ‘‘ the law 
of duty,” even in small matters, was a stern 
thing to me. The paddles were turning, 
and a distance of eight or nine feet already 
between the steamer and the quay when I 
arrived. This distance was cleared at a 
bound, under a protest on the part of the 
captain and the bystanders, and that night 
I bivouacked at Thun. 

On the following day I drove to Berne, 
and walked thence through Solothurm to 
Basel. The distant aspect of the Alps ap- 
peared to be far more glorious than the 
nearer view. From a distance the Vor- 
mauer, or spurs, and the highest crests ap- 
peared projected against a common back- 
ground, the apparent height of the moun- 
tains being thereby enormously augmented. 
The aqueous air had also something to do 
with their wonderful illumination. The 
railway station being then at Effringen, a 
distance of some miles from Basel, I set out 
to walk there, but on crossing the frontier 
was intercepted by two soldiers. I had a 
an, but it had not been viséd, and 

ack to Berne it was stated I must go. The 
fight at Rastatt had occurred a short time 
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previously, and the Prussians, then the gen- 
eral insurgent crushers of Germany, held 
—— of the Grand Duchy of Baden. 

was detained for some hours, being taken 
from one official to another, neither logic 
nor entreaty appearing to be of any avail. 
The Inspector at Leopoldshdhe was at first 
polite, but inexorable, then irate; but hap- 
pily, to justify his strictness, he desired me 
to listen while he read his instructions. 
They were certainly very emphatic, but 
they were directed against ‘* Deutsche 
Fliichtlinge.” Iimmediately drew his atten- 
tion to the words, and flatly denied his right 
to detain me. I appealed to my books, m 
accent, and my shirt collars, none of -whic 
at the time had become German. A new 
light seemed to dawn upon the inspector; 
he admitted my plea, and let me go. Thus 
ended my first Swiss expedition, and until 
1856 I did not make a second. The remi- 
niscences of humanity which those old rec- 
ords revive, interest me more than those of 
physical grandeur. ‘The little boys and 
girls and the bright-eyed maidens whom I 
chanced to meet, and who at times minis- 
tered to my my wants, have stamped them- 
selves more vividly and pleasantly on my 
memory than the Alps themselves. 

Grindelwald was my first halting-place in 
the summer of 1867; I reached it, in com- 
pany with a friend, on Sunday evening, the 
8th of July. The air of the ‘glaciers and 
the excellent fare of the Adler Hotel ren- 
dered me rapidly fit for mountain-work. 
The first day we made an excursion along 
the lower glacier to the Kastenstein, cross- 
ing, in returning, the Strahleck branch of 
the glacier above the ice-fall, and coming 
down by the Zasenberg. The second day 
was spent upon the upper glacier. The 
sunset covered the crest of the Eiger with 
indescribable glory that evening, causing 
the dinner-table to be forsaken while it 
lasted. It gave definition to a vague desire 
which I had previously entertained, and I 
arranged with Christian Michel, a famous 
old roadster, to attempt the Eiger, engag- 
ing Peter Bauman, a strong and gallant 
climber, to act as second guide. 

This crimson of the morning and the eve- 
ning, and the blue colour of the sky, are 
due to a common cause. ‘‘ The colour has 
not the same origin as that of ordinary col- 
ouring matter, in which certain portions of 
the white solar light are extinguished, the 
colour of the substance being that of the 

ortion which remains. A violet is blue 
ecause its molecular texture enables it to 
quench the green, yellow, and red constitu- 
ents of white light, and to allow the blue 





free transmission. A geranium is red be- 
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cause its molecular texture is such as 
quenches all rays except the red. Such 
colours are called colours of absorption; 
but the hue of the sky is not of this charac- 
ter. The blue light of the sky is reflected 
light, and were there nothing in our atmos- 
phere competent to reflect the solar rays we 
should see no blue firmament, but should 
look into the darkness of infinite space. 
The reflection of the blue is effected by 
perfectly colourless particles. Smallness 
of size alone is requisite to ensure the se- 
lection and reflection of this colour. Of all 
the visual waves emitted by the sun, the 
shortest and smallest are those which cor- 
respond to the colour blue. On such waves 
small particles have more power than upon 
large ones, hence the predominance of blue 
colour in all light reflected from exceed- 
ingly small particles. The crimson glow 
of the Alps in the evening and in the morn- 
ing is due, on the other hand, to transmitted 
light; that is to say, to light which in its 

ssage through great atmospheric distances 

s had its blue constituents sifted out of it 
by repeated reflection.” 

At half past one o’clock on the morning 
of the 11th we started from the Wengern 
Alp to attack the Eiger; no trace of cloud 
was visible in the heavens, which were sown 
broadcast with stars. Those low down 
twinkled with extraordinary vivacity, many 
of them flashing in quick succession lights 
of different colours. When an opera-glass 
was pointed to such a star, and shaken, the 
line of light described by the image of the 
star resolved itself into a string of richly- 
coloured beads: rubies and emeralds were 
hung thus together on the same curve. 
The dark intervals between the beads cor- 


responded to the moments of extinction of 
the star through the ‘‘ interference” of its 


own rays in our atmosphere. Over the 
summit of the Wetterhorn the Pleiades 
hung like a diadem, while at intervals a sol- 
itary meteor shot across the sky. 

We passed along the Alp, and then over 
the balled snow and broken ice cast down 
from the end of a glacier which fronted us. 
Here the ascent began; we passed from 
snow to rock and from rock to snow by 
turns. The steepness for a time was mod- 
erate, the only thing requiring caution be- 
ing the thin crusts of ice upon the rocks 
over which water had trickled the previous 
day. The east gradually brightened, the 
stars became paler and disappeared, and at 
length the crown of the adjacent Jungfrau 
rose out of the twilight into the purple of 
the sun. The bloom crept gradually down- 
wards over the snows, until the whole moun- 
tain-world partook of the colour. It is not 
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in the night nor in the day,— it is not in 
any statical condition of the atmosphere, — 
that the mountains look most sublime. It 
is during the few minutes of transition from 
twilight to full day through the splendours 
of the dawn. 

Seven hours climbing brought us to the 
higher slopes, which were for the most part 
ice, and required deep step-cutting. The 
whole duty of the climber on such slopes is 
to cut his steps properly, and to stand in 
them securely. At one period of my moun- 
tain life I looked lightly on the possibility 
of a slip, having fall faith in the resources 
of him who accompanied me, and very lit- 
tle doubt of my own. Experience has qual- 
ified this faith in the power even of the best 
of climbers upon a steep ice-slope. A slip 
under such circumstances must not occur. 
The Jungfrau began her cannonade of ava- 
lanches very early, five of them having 
thundered down her precipices before eight 
o’clock in the morning. Bauman, bein 
the youngest man, undertook the labour o 
step-cutting, which the hardness of the ice 
rendered severe. He was glad from time 
to time to escape to the snow-cornice which, 
unsupported save by its own tenacity, over- 
hung the Grindelwald side of the mountain, 
checking himself at intervals by looking 
over the edge of the cornice, to assure him- 
self of its sufficient thickness to bear our 
weight. A wilder precipice is hardly to be 
seen than this wall of the Eiger, viewed 
from the cornice at its top. It seems to 
drop sheer for eight thousand feet down to 
Grindelwald. When the cornice became 
unsafe, Bauman retreated, and step-cutting 
recommenced. We reached the summit be- 
fore nine o’clock, and had from it an outlook 
over ag glorious a scene as this world per- 
haps affords. 

On the following day, accompanied by 
Michel, I went down to Lauterbrunnen, 
and afterwards crossed the Petersgrat a sec- 
ond time to Platten, where the door of the 
curé being closed against travellers, we 
were forced into dirty quarters in an adja- 
cent house. From Platten, instead of going 
as before over the Létschsattel, we struc 
obliquely across the ridge above the Nest- 
horn, and got down upon the Jaggi glacier, 
making thus an exceedingly fine excursion 
from Platten to the Bel Alp. Thence, after 
a brief halt, I pushed on to Zermatt. 

Ihave already mentioned Carrel, dit le 
bersaglier, who accompanied Bennen and 
myself in our attempt upon the Matterhorn 
in 1862, and who in 1865 reached the sum- 
mit of the mountain. With him I had been 
in correspondence for some time, and from 
his letters an enthusiastic desire to be my 
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ide up the Matterhorn might be inferred. 
m the Riffelberg I crossed the Theodule 
to Breuil, where I saw Carrel. He had 
naturally and deservedly grown in his own 
estimation. In the language of oe 
his environment had changed, and he had 
assumed new conditions of equilibrium, but 
they were decidedly unfavourable to the 
climbing of the Matterhorn. His first con- 
dition was that I should take three guides 
at 150 francs apiece, and these were to be 
aided by porters as far as the cabin upon 
the Matterhorn. He also objected to the 
excellent company of Christian Michel. In 
fact circumstances had produced their effect 
upon my friend Carrel, and he was no 
longer a reasonable man. To do him jus- 
tice, I believed he afterwards repented, and 
sent his friends Bich and Meynet to speak 
to me while he kept aloof. A considerable 
abatement was soon made in their demands, 
and without arranging anything definitely, 
I quitted Breuil on the understanding that 
I should return if the weather, which was 
then unfit for the Matterhorn, improved. 

I waited at the Riffel for twelve days, 
making small excursions here and there. 
But though the weather was not so abomi- 
nable as it had been last year, the frequent 
snow discharges on the Matterhorn kept it 
unassailable. In company with Mr. Crau- 
furd Grove, who had engaged Carrel as his 
guide, Michel being mine, I made the pass 
of the Trift from Zermatt to Zinal. Carrel 
led, and acquitted himself well. He is a 
first-rate rockman. I could understand and 
share the enthusiasm experienced by Mr. 
Hinchliff in crossing this truly noble pass. 
It is certainly one of the finest in the whole 
Alps. For that one day moreover the 
weather was magnificent. Next day we 
crossed to Evolena, going considerably 
astray, and thus converting a light day into 
a rather heavy one. From Evolena we pur- 
posed crossing the Col d’Erin back to Zer- 
matt, but the weather would not let us. This 
excursion had been made with the view of 
allowing the Matterhorn a little time to ar- 
range its temper ; but the temper continued 
sulky, and at length wearied me out. We 
went round by the valley of the Rhone to 
Zermatt, and finding matters there worse 
than ever, both Mr. Grove and myself re- 
turned to Visp, intending to quit Switzer- 
land altogether. Here he changed his 
mind and returned to Zermatt ; on the same 
day the weather changed also, and continued 
fine for a fortnight. He succeeded in get- 
ting with Carrel to the top of the Matter- 
horn, being therefore the first Englishman 
that gained the summit from the southern 
side. A ramble in the Highlands, includ- 
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ing a visit to the Parallel Roads of Glenroy, 
concluded my vacation in 1867. 


x. 


“ Call not waste that barren cone 
Above the floral zone; 
Where forests starve 
It is pure use. 
What sheaves like those which here we glean and 


bind 
Of a celestial Ceres and the Muse? ”’ * 


Tue “ oil of life” burnt very low with 
me last June. Driven from London by Dr. 
Bence Jones, I reached the Giessbach Ho- 
tel on the Lake of Brientz early in July. No 
pleasanter position could be found for an in- 
valid. My friend Hirst was with me, and 
we made various little excursions in the 
neighbourhood. The most pleasant of these 
was to the Hinterburger See, a smali and 
lonely lake high up among the hills, fringed 
on one side by pines, and overshadowed on 
the other by the massive limestone but- 
tresses of the Hinterburg. It is an exceed- 
ingly lovely spot, but rarely visited. The 
Giessbach Hotel is an admirably organized 
establishment. The table is served by Swiss 
girls in Swiss costume, fresh, handsome, and 
modest, well brought up, who come there 
not as servants, but to learn the mysteries 
of housekeeping. And among her maidens 
moved like a little queen the graceful 
daughter of the host; noiseless, but effec- 
tual in her rule and governance. I went 
to the Giessbach with a prejudice against 
its illumination. The crowd of spectators 
may suggest the theatre, but the lighting up 
of the water is fine. I liked the colourless 
light best ; it merely intensified the contrast 
revealed by ordinary daylight between the 
white foam of the cascades and the black 
surrounding pines. 

From the Giessbach we went to Thun, 
and thence up the Simmenthal to Lenk. 
Over a sulphur spring a large hotel has been 
recently erected, and here we found a num- 
ber of Swiss and Germans, who thought the 
waters did them good. In one large room 
the liquid gushes from a tap into a basin, 
diffusing through the place the odour of rot- 
ten eggs. The patients like this smell; in- 
deed, they regard its foulness as a measure 
of their benefit. The director of the estab- 
lishment is intelligent and obliging, sparing 
no pains to meet the wishes and promote 
the comfort of his guests. We wandered, 
while at Lenk, to the summit of the Rawyl 
pass, visited the Siebenbriinnen, where 
the river Simmen bursts full-grown from 
the rocks, and we should have clambered 
up the Wildstrubel had the weather been 


* Emerson’s poems, 
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tolerable. From Lenk we went to Gsteig, 
a finely-situated hamlet, but not celebrated 
for the peace and comfort of its inn; and 
from Gsteig to the Diablerets hotel. While 
there I clambered up the Diablerets moun- 
tain, and was amazed at the extent of the 
snow-field upon its tabular top. The peaks, 
if they ever existed, have been shorn away, 
and miles of flat névé unseen from below, 
overspread their section. 

From the Diablerets we drove down to 
Aigle. The Traubenkur had not com- 
menced, and there was therefore ample space 
for us at the excellent hotel. We were com- 
— to spend a night at Martigny. I 

eard the trumpet of its famous mosquito, 
but did not feel its attacks ; still the itchy hil- 
locks on my hands for some days afterwards 
reported the venom of the insect. The fol- 
lowing night was more pleasantly spent on 
the cool col of the Great St. Bernard. On 
Tuesday, the 21st of July, we reached Aos- 
ta, and, in accordance with previous tele- 
graphic arrangement, met there the Cha- 
noine Carrel. Jean Jacques Carrel, the 
old companion of Mr. Hawkins and myself, 
and others at Breuil, were dissatisfied with 
the behaviour of the bersaglier last year, and 
this feeling the Chanoine shared. He wrote 
to me during the winter, stating that two 
new men had scaled the Matterhorn, and 
that they were ready to accompany me any- 
where. He now drove, with Hirst and my- 
self, to Chatillon, where at the noisy and 
comfortless inn we spent the night. Here 
Hirst quitted me, and I turned with the 
Chanoine up the valley to Breuil. 

At Val Touynanche I saw a maiden niece 
of the Chanoine who had gone high up the 
Matterhorn, and who, had the wind not as- 
sailed her petticoats too roughly, might, it 
was said, have reached the top. I can be- 
lieve it. Her wrist, as I shook her hand, 
was like a weaver’s beam, and her frame 
seemed a mass of potential energy. The 
Chanoine had recommended to me as guides 
the brothers Joseph and Pierre Maquignaz, 
of Val Tournanche, his praises of Joseph as 
a man of unshaken courage, and proved ca- 
pacity as a climber, being _ particularly 
strong. Previous to reaching Breuil, I saw 
this Joseph, who seemed to divine by in- 
stinct my name and aim. 

Carrel was there, looking very gloomy, 
while Biche petitioned for a porter’s post; 
but I left the arrangement of these matters 
wholly in the hands of Maquignaz. He 
joined me in the evening, and on the follow- 
ing day we ascended one of the neighbour- 
ing summits, discussing as we went our 
chances on the Matterhorn. In 1867 the 
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mospheric layer, the base of the mountain 
being heavily laden with snow, while the 
summit and the higher rocks were bare. In 
1868 the distribution was inverted, the top 
being heavily laden and the lower rocks 
clear. An additional element of uncertainty 
was thus introduced. Maquignaz could not 
say what obstacles the snow might oppose 
to us above, but he was resolute and hope- 
ful. My desire had long been to complete 
the Matterhorn by making a pass over its 
summit from Breuil to Zermatt. In this 
attempt my guide expressed his willingness 
to aid me, his interest in the project being 
apparently equal to my own. 

He, however, only knew the Zermatt 
side of the mountain through inspection 
from below; and he acknowledged that a 
dread of it had filled him the previous 
year. That feeling, however, had disa 
peared, and he reasoned that as Mr. 
Whymper and the Taugwalds had safely 
descended, we should be able to do the 
same. On the Friday we climbed to the 
Col de la Furka, examined from it the 
northern face of the pyramid, and dis- 
covered the men who were engaged in 
building the cabin on that side. We worked 
afterwards along the ridge which stretches 
from the Matterhorn to the Theodule, cross- 
ing its gulleys and scaling all its heights. 
It was a pleasant piece of discipline, on 
ground new to both my guide and me. 

On the Thursday evening, a violent 
thunderstorm had burst over Breuil, dis- 
charging new snow upon the heights, but 
also clearing the oppressive air. Though 
the heavens seemed clear in the early part 
of Friday, clouds showed a disposition to 
meet us from the south as we returned from 
the Theodule. I inquired of my companion 
whether, in the event of the day being fine, 


he was willing to start on Sunday. His 
answer was a prompt negative. In Val 


Tournanche, he said, they always ‘‘ sancti- 
fied the Sunday.” I referred to Bennen, 
my pious Catholic guide, whom I permitted 
and encouraged to attend his mass on 
possible occasions, but who, nevertheless, 
always yielded without a murmur to the de- 
mands of the weather. ‘The reasoning had 
its effect. On Saturday Maquignaz saw his 
confessor, and arranged with him to have a 
mass at two A.M. on Sunday; after which, 
unshaded by the sense of duties unper- 
formed, he would commence the ascent. 
The claims of religion being thus met, 
the point of next importance, that of money, 
was immediately arranged by my accepting, 
without hesitation, the tariff published by 
the Chanoine Carrel. The problem being 





chief precipitation took place in a low at- 





thus reduced to one of muscular physics, we 
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pondered the question of provisions, decided 
on a bill of fare, and committed its execu- 
tion to the mistress of the hotel. 

A fog, impenetrable to vision, had filled 
the whole of the Val Tournanche on Satur- 
day night, and the mountains were half con- 
cealed and half revealed by this fog when 
we rose on Sunday morning. The east at 
sunrise was lowering, and the light which 
streamed through the cloud-orifices was 
drawn in ominous red bars across the necks 
of the mountains. It was one of those un- 
comfortable Laodicean days which engender 
indecision, — threatening, but not suflicient- 
ly so to warrant postponement. Two guides 
and two porters were considered necessary 
for the first day’s climb. A volunteer, 
however, attached himself to our party, who 
carried a sheepskin, part of the furniture of 
the cabin. To lighten their labour the 
porters took a mule with them as far as the 
quadruped could climb, and afterwards 
divided the load among themselves. While 
they did so I observed the weather. The 
sun had risen with power, and had broken 
the cloud-plane to pieces. The severed 
clouds gathered themselves into masses 
more or less spherical, and were rolled 

andly over the ridges into Switzerland. 
Save for a swathe of fog which now and 
then wrapped its flanks, the Matterhorn it- 
self remained clear, and strong hopes were 
raised that the progress of the weather was 
in the right direction. 

We halted at the base of the Téte du 
Lion, a bold precipice formed by the sudden 
cutting down of the ridge which flanks the 
Val Tournanche to the right. From its 
base to the Matterhorn stretches the Col du 
Lion, crossed.for the first time in 1860, by 
Mr. Hawkins, myself, and our two guides. 
We were now beside a snow-gully, which 
was cut by a deep furrow along its centre, 
and otherwise scarred by the descent of 
stones. Here each man arranged his bun- 
die and himself so as to cross the gully in 
the minimum of time. The passage was 
safely made, a few flying shingle only com- 
ing down upon us. But danger declared 
itself where it was not expected. Joseph 
Maquignaz led the way up the rocks. I 
was next, Pierre Maquignaz next, and last 
of all the porters. Suddenly a yell issued 
from the leader : ‘*Cachez-vous !” I crouched 
instinctively against the rock, which formed 
a by no means perfect shelter, when a 
boulder buzzed past me through the air, 
smote the rocks below me, and with a sav- 
age hum flew down to the lower glacier. 
Thus warned we swerved to an aréte, and 
when stones fell atterwards they plunged to 
the right or left of us. 
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In 1860 the great couloir, which stretches 
from the Col du Lion downwards, was filled 
with a névé of deep snow. But the atmos- 
pheric conditions, which have caused the 
glaciers of Switzerland to shrink so remark- 
ably during the last ten years,* have swept 
away this névé. We had descended it, in 
1860, hip-deep in snow, and I was now re- 
minded of its steepness by the inclination 
of its bed. Maquignaz was incredulous 
when I pointed out to him the line of our 
descent, to which we had been committed, 
in order to avoid the falling stones of the 
Téte du Lion. Bennen’s warnings on the 
occasion were very emphatic, and I could 
understand their wisdom now better, than I 
did then. 

An admirable description of the difficul- 
ties of the Matterhorn, up to a certain ele- 
vation, has been given by Mr. Hawkins, in 
** Vacation Tourists for 1860.” ¢ At that 
time, however, a temporary danger, suffi- 
cient to quell fora time the enthusiasm even 
of our lion-hearted guide, was added to the 
permanent ones. Fresh snow had fallen 
two days before ; it had quite oversprinkled 
the Matterhorn, converting the brown of its 
crags into an iron gray ; this snow had been 
melted and re-frozen, forming upon the 
rocks an enamelling of ice. Besides their 
physical front, moreover, in 1860, the rocks 
presented a psychological one, derived 
from the rumour of their savage inaccessi- 
bility. The crags, the ice, and the charac- 
ter of the mountain, all conspired to stir the 
feelings. Much of the wild mystery has 
now vanished, especially at those points 
which in 1860 were places of virgin diffi- 
culty, but down which ropes now hang to 
assist the climber. The grandeur of the 
Matterhorn is, however, not to be effaced. 

After some hours of steady climbing, 
we halted upon a platform beside the tat- 
tered remnant of one of my tents, had a 
mouthful of food, and sunned ourselves for 
anhour. We subsequently worked upward, 
scaling the crags and rounding the bases of 
those wild and wonderful rock-towers, into 
which the weather of ages has hewn the 
southern arete of the Matterhorn. The 
work here requires knowledge, but with a 
fair amount of skill it is safe work. I can 
fancy nothing more fascinating to a man 
given by nature and habit to such things, 
than a climb alone among these crags and 


* I should estimate the level of the Lower Grin- 
delwald glacier, at the point where it is usually 
entered upon to reach the Eismeer, to be nearly one 
hundred feet vertically lower in 1867 than it was in 
1856. I am glad to find that the question of ‘‘ Bench- 
marks ”’ to fix such changes of level is now before 
the Council of the British Association. 

+t Macmillan and Co. 
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ipices. He need not be theological, 
fat, if complete, he must be religious, with 
such an environment. To the climber 
amongst them, the southern cliffs and crags 
of the Matterhorn are incomparably grander 
than those of the north. Majesty of form 
and magnitude, and richness of colouring, 
combine to ennoble them. 

Looked at from Breuil, the Matterhorn 
presents two summits; the one, the summit 
proper, a square rock-tower in appearance ; 
the other, which is really the end of a sharp 
ridge abutting against the rock-tower, an 
apparently conical peak. On this peak 
Bennen and myself planted our flagstaff in 
1862, and with it, which had no previous 
name, Italian writers have done me the 
honour of associating mine. At some dis- 
tance below it the mountain is crossed by 
an almost horizontal ledge, always loaded 
with snow, which, from its resemblance to a 
white neck-tie, has been called the Cravatte. 
On the ledge a cabin was put together last 

ear. It stands above the precipice where 

quitted my rope in 1862. Up this preci- 
pice, by the aid of a thicker —I will not 
say a stronger — rope, we now scrambled, 
and following the exact route pursued by 
Bennen and myself five years previously, 
we came to the end of the Cravatte. At 
some places the snow upon the ledge fell 


steeply from its junction with the cliff; 
deep-step cutting was also needed where the 
substance had been melted and recongealed. 
The passage was soon accomplished along 
the Cravatte to the cabin, which was almost 
filled with snow. 

Our first inquiry now had reference to 


the supply of water. We could, of course, 
always melt the snow, but this would 
Seale a wasteful expenditure of heat. 
The cliff at the base of which the hut was 
built overhung, and from its edge the 
liquefied snow fell in showers beyond the 
cabin. Four ice-axes were fixed on the 
ledge, and over them was spread the residue 
of a second tent which I had left at Breuil 
in 1862. The water falling upon the canvas 
flowed towards its centre. Here an orifice 
was formed, through which the liquid de- 
scended into vessels placed to receive it. 
Some modification of this plan might proba- 
bly be employed with profit for the storing 
up of water in droughty years in England. 

I lay for some hours in the warm sun- 
shine, in presence of the Italian mountains, 
watching the mutations of the air. But 
when the sun sank the air became chill, and 
we all retired to the cabin. We had no 
fire, though warmth was much needed. A 
lover of the mountains, and of his kind, 
had contributed an india-rubber mattrass to 
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the cabin. On this I lay down, a light 
blanket being thrown over me, while the 
guides and porters were rolled up in sheep- 
skins. The mattrass was a poor defence 
against the cold of the subjacent rock. I 
bore this for two hours, unwilling to dis- 
turb the guides, but at length it became 
intolerable. The little circles, with a speck 
of intensified redness in the centre, which 
spotted the neck of our volunteer porter, 
prevented me from availing myself of the 
warmth of my companions, so I lay alone 
and suffered the penalty of isolation. On 
learning my condition, however, the good 
fellows were soon alert, and folding a sheep- 
skin round me, restored me gradually to a 
pleasant temperature. I fell asleep, and 
found the guides preparing breakfast, and 
the morning well advanced when I opened 
my eyes. 

It was past six o’clock when the two 
Maquignazs and myself quitted the cabin. 
The porters deemed their work accom- 
plished, but they halted for a time to ascer- 
tain whether we were likely to be driven 
back or to push forward. We skirted the 
Cravatte, and reached the ridge at its 
western extremity. This we ascended 
along the old route of Bennen and myself 
to the conical peak already referred to, 
which, as seen from Breuil, constitutes a 
kind of second summit of the Matterborn. 
From this point to the base of the final 
crag of the mountain stretches an aréte, 
terribly hacked by the weather, but on the 
whole horizontal.* When I first made the 
acquaintance of this savage ridge it was 
almost clear of snow. It was now loaded, 
the snow being bevelled to an edge of ex- 
ceeding sharpness. The slope to the left, 
falling towards Zmutt, was exceedingly 
steep, while the precipices on the right 
were abysmal. No other part of the Mat- 
terhorn do I remember with greater inter- 
est than this. It was terrible, but its diffi- 
culties were fairly within the grasp of 
human skill, and this association is more 
elevating than where the circumstances are 
such as to make you conscious of your own 
helplessness. On one of the sharpest 
teeth of the Spalla Joseph Maquignaz 
halted, and turning to me with a smile, 
remarked, ‘‘ There is no room for giddiness 
here, sir.” In fact, such possibilities, in 
such places, must be altogether excluded 
from the chapter of accidents of the 
climber. 

It was at the end of this ridge, where it 
abuts against the last precipice of the Mat- 
terhorn, that my second flag-staff was left 


* On the geological section this ridge is called the 
Spalla (shoulder). 
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in 1862. I think there must have been 
something in the light falling upon this 
precipice that gave it an aspect of greater 
verticality when I first saw it than it seemed 
to possess on the present occasion. Or, as 
remarked in my brief account of our 
attempt in the Saturday Review, we may 
have been dazed by our previous exertion. 
I cannot otherwise account for our stopping 
short without making some attempt upon 
the precipice. It looks very bad, but no 
climber with his blood warm would pro- 
nounce it, without trial, insuperable. Fears 
of this rock-wall, however, had been ex- 
cited long before we reached it. At three 
several places upon the arete I had to sig- 
nalize points in advance, and to ask my 
companions in French (which Bennen alone 
did not understand) whether they thought 
these points could be reached without peril. 
Thus bit by bit we moved along the ridge 
to its end, where further advance was 
declared to be impossible. It was probably 
the addition of the psychological element 
to the physical ; the reluctance to encounter 
new dangers on a mountain which had 
hitherto inspired a superstitious fear, that 
quelled further exertion. 

To assure myself of the correctness of 
what is here stated, I have turned to my 
notes of 1862. The reperusal of them has 
interested me, and a portion of them may 
possibly interest some of the readers of 
this magazine. Here then they are, rapidly 
thrown together, and embracing our passage 
from the crags adjacent to the Col du Lion 
ge point where we were compelled to 

alt. 

‘*We had gathered up our things, and 
bent to the work before us, when suddenly 
an explosion occurred overhead. Looking 
aloft, in mid-air was seen a solid shot from 
the Matterhorn describing its proper para- 
bola through the air. It split to pieces as 
it hit one of the rock-towers below, and its 
fragments came down in a kind of spray, 
which fell wide of us, but still near enough 
to compel a sharp look out. Two or three 
such explosions occurred afterwards, but 
we crept along the back-fin of the mountain, 
from which the falling boulders were 


gen deflected right and left. Before’ 
t | our onset must be desperate. We grappled 
| with the cliff. 


e set of sun we reached our place of 
bivouac. A tent was already there. Its 
owner had finished a prolonged attack 
upon the Matterhorn, and kindly permitted 


the tent to remain, thus saving me the) 


labour of carrying up one of my own. I 
had with me a second and smaller tent, 
made for me under the friendly supervision 
of Mr. Whymper, which the exceedingly 
nimble-handed Carrel soon placed in posi- 
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tion upon a platform of stones. Both tents 
stood in the shadow of a great rock, which 
sheltered us from all projectiles from the 
heights. 

*“*As the evening advanced, fog, the 
enemy of the climber, came creeping up 
the valley, and heavy flounces of cloud 
draped the bases of the hills. The fog 
thickened through a series of intermit- 
tences which only a mountain land can 
show. Sudden uprushings of air would 
carry the clouds aloft in vertical currents, 
while at other places horizontal gusts wildly 
tossed them to and fro; or, impinging upon 
each other at oblique angles, formed whirl- 
ing cyclones of cloud. The air was tor- 
tured on its search of equilibrium. Explo- 
sive peals above us, succeeded by the sound 
of tumbling rocks, were heard from time to 
time. We were swathed in the densest fog 
when we retired to rest, and had scarcely a 
hope that the morrow’s sun would be able 
to dispel the gloom. ‘Throughout the night 
I heard the intermittent roar of the stones 
as they rushed down an adjacent couloir. 
Looking at midnight through a small hole 
in the canvas of my tent I sawastar. I 
rose and found the heavens without a cloud ; 
while above me the black battlements of 
the Matterhorn were projected against the 
fretted sky. 

‘*It was four a. M. before we started. 
We adhered to the hacked and weather- 
worn spine, until its disintegration became 
too vast. The alternation of sun and frost 
have made wondrous havoc on the southern 
face of the Matterhorn; cutting much away, 
but leaving brown-red masses of the most 
imposing magnitude behind — pillars, and 
towers, and splintered obelisks, clearly cut 
out of the mountain — grand in their hoari- 
ness, and softened by the colouring of age. 
At length we were compelled to quit the 
ridge for the base of a precipice which 
seemed to girdle the mountain like a wall. 
It is a clean section of rock, with cracks 
and narrow ledges here and there. We 
sought to turn this wall in vain. Bennen 
swerved to the right and to the left to make 
his inspection complete. There was no al- 
ternative, over the precipice we must go, 
or else retreat. For a time it was manifest 


Walters, an exceedingly 
powerful climber, went first. Close to him 
was Bennen, with arm and knee and counsel 
ready in time of need. As usual, | followed 
Bennen, while the two porters brought up 
the rear. The behaviour of all of them was 
admirable. A process of reciprocal lifting 
continued for half an hour, when a last 
strong effort threw Walters across the brow 
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of the precipice, and rendered our préyress 
thus far secure. 

** After scaling the precipice, we found our- 
selves once more upon the ridge with safe 
footing on the ledges of gneiss. We ap- 
proached the cone peak seen from Breuil, 
while before us, and, as we thought, as- 
suredly within our grasp, was the proper 
summit of the renowned Matterhorn. To 
test Bennen’s feelings I remarked, ‘We 
shall at all events reach the loaver peak.’ 
There was a kind of scorn in his laugh as 
he replied, stretching his arm towards the 
summit, ‘ In an hour, sir, the people of Zer- 
matt will see our flagstaff planted yonder.’ 
We went upward in this spirit, a triumph 
forestalled, making the ascent a jubilee. 

** We reached the first summit, and on it 
fixed our flag. But already doubt had be- 
gun to settle about the final precipice. 
Walters once remarked, ‘ We may still find 
difficulty there.’ It was, perhaps, the pres- 
sure of the same deni upon my own 
mind that caused its utterance to irritate 
me. SolI grimly admonished Walters and 
we went on. The nearer, however, we 
eame to the summit, the more formidable 
did the precipice appear. From the point 
where we had planted our flagstaff a hacked 
and extremely acute ridge (the Spall), with 
ghastly abysses right and left of it, ran 
straight against the final cliff. We sat 
down upon the ridge and inspected the 
precipice. Three out of the four men shook 
their heads, and muttered, ‘ Impossible.’ 
Bennen was the only man amongst them 
who refused, from first to last, to utter the 
word. 

‘** Resolved not to push them beyond the 
limits of their own clear judgments, I was 
equally determined to advance until that 
judgment should pronounce the risk too 
great. I, therefore, pointed to a tooth at 
some distance from the place where we sat, 
and asked whether it could be reached with- 
out much danger. ‘ We think so,’ was the 
reply. ‘Then let us gothere.’ We did so 
and sat down again. The three men mur- 
mured, while Bennen himself growled like 
a foiled lion. ‘ We must give it up,’ was 
here repeated. ‘ Not yet,’ was my answer. 
* You see yonder point quite at the base of 
the precipice ; do you not think we might 
reach it?’ The reply was ‘ Yes.’ We moved 
cautiously along the aréte and reached the 
point aimed at. So savage a spot I had 
never previously visited, and we sat down 
there with broken hopes. The thought of 
retreat was bitter. We may have been 
dazed by our previous efforts, and thus ren- 
dered less competent than fresh men would 
have been to front the danger before us. 
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As on the other occasions, Bennen sought 
to fix on me the onus of returning, but with 
the usual result. My reply was, ‘ Where 
you go I follow, whether it be up or down.’ 
It took him half an hour to make up his 
mind. Had the other men not yielded so 
utterly, he would probably have tried longer. 
As it was, our occupation was gone, and 
hacking a length of six feet from our ladder, 
we planted it on the spot where we halted.” 
So much is due to the memory of a brave 
man. 

Seven hundred feet, if the barometric 
measurement can be trusted, of very diffi- 
cult rock work now lay above us. In 1862 
this height had been underestimated by both 
Bennen and me. Of the 14,800 feet of the 
Matterhorn, we then thought we had ac- 
complished 14,600. If the barometer speaks 
truly, we had only cleared about, 14.200. 
Descending the end of the aréte, we crossed 
a narrow cleft, and grappled with the rocks 
at the other side of it. Our ascent was 
oblique, bearing to the right. The obliquity 
at one place fell to horizontality, and we 
had to work on the level round a difficult 
protuberance of rock. We cleared the dif- 
ficulty without haste, and then rose straight 
against the precipice. Joseph Maquignaz 
drew my attention to a rope hanging down 
the cliff, left there by himself on the occa- 
sion of his first ascent. We reached the 
end of this rope, and some time was lost by 
the guide in assuring himself that it was not 
too much frayed by friction. Care in test- 
ing it was doubly necessary, for the rocks, 
bad in themselves, were here crusted with 
ice. The rope was in some places a mere 
hempen core surrounded by a casing of ice, 
over which the hands slid helplessly. Even 
with the rope, in this condition it required 
an effort to get to the top of the —- 
and we willingly halted there to take a min- 
ute’s breath. The ascent was virtually ac- 
complished, and a few minutes more of rapid 
climbing placed us upon the crest of the 
mountain. ‘Thus ended an eight years’ war | 
between myself and the Matterhorn. 

The day thus far had swung through al- 
ternations of fog and sunshine. While we 
were on the ridge below, the air at times 
was blank and chill with mist; then with 
rapid solution the cloud would vanish, and 
open up the abysses right and left of us. 
On our attaining the summit a fog from 
Italy rolled over us, and for some minutes 
we were clasped by a cold and clammy at- 
mosphere. But this passed rapidly away, 
leaving above us a blue heaven, and far be- 
low us the sunny meadows of Zermatt. 
The mountains were almost wholly un- 
clouded, and such clouds as lingered amongst 
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them only added to their magnificence. 
The Dent d’Erin, the Dent Blanche, the 
Gabelhorn, the Mischabel, the range of 
heights between it and Monte Rosa, the 
Lyskamm, and the Breithorn were all at 
hand, and clear; while the Weisshorn, no- 
blest and most beautiful of all, shook out a 
banner towards the north, formed by the 
humid southern air as it grazed the crest of 
the mountain. 

The world of peaks and glaciers surround- 
ing this immediate circle of giants was also 
open to us to the horizon. Sur glance over 
it was brief, and our enjoyment of it intense ; 
for it was eleven o’clock, and the work be- 
fore us soon claimed all our attention. I 
found the débris of my former expedition 
everywhere,— below, the fragments of my 
tents, and on the top a piece of my ladder 
fixed in the snow as a flagstaff. The sum- 
mit of the Matterhorn is a sharp horizontal 
aréte, and along this we now moved east- 
ward. On the left was the roof-like slope 
of snow seen from the Riffel and Zermatt, 
on our right were the savage precipices 
which fall into Italy. Looking to the fur- 
ther end of the ridge, the snow there seemed 
to be trodden down, and I drew my com- 
panions’ attention to the apparent footmarks. 
As we approached the place it became evi- 
dent that human feet had been there two or 
I think it was Mr. 
Elliot who had made this ascent — the first 
accomplished from Zermatt since the mem- 
orabte one of 1865. On the eastern end of 
the ridge we halted to take a little food; 
not that I seemed to need it. It was the 
remonstrance of reason, rather than the 
consciousness of physical want, that caused 
me to do so. 

Facts of this kind illustrate the amount 
of force locked up in the muscles which may 
be drawn upon without renewal. I had 
quitted London ill, and when the Matter- 
horn was attacked the illness had by no 
means subsided. In fact this climb was one 
of the means adopted to drive the London 
virus from my blood. The day previously 
I had taken scarcely any food, and on start- 
ing from the cabin half a cup of bad tea, 
without any solid whatever, constituted my 
breakfast. Still, during the five hours’ 
climb from the cabin to the top of the Mat- 
terhorn, though much below par, physically 
and mentally, I felt neither faint nor hun- 
gry. This is an old experience of mine 
upon the mountain. The Weisshorn, for 
example, was climbed on six meat lozenges, 
though it was a day of nineteen hours. Pos- 


three days “epee 


sibly this power of long-continued physical | 
effort without eating may be a result of bad tion it regelated, but to so small an extent 


digestion, which deals out  stingily, and | 
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therefore economically, to the muscles the 
energy of the food previously consumed. 

We took our ounce of nutriment and gulp 
of wine (my only sustenance during the en- 
tire day), and stood for a moment silently 
and earnestly looking down towards Zer- 
matt. There was a certain official formality 
in the manner in which the guides turned to 
me and asked, ‘‘ Htes-vous content d’essay- 
er?” A sharp responsive ‘* Oui!” set us 
immediately in motion. It was nearly half- 

ast eleven when we quitted the summit. 
The descent of the roof-like slope already 
referred to offered no difficulty; but the 
gradient very soon became more formidable. 
One of the two faces of the Matterhorn pyr- 
amid seen from Zermatt, falls towards the 
Zmutt glacier, and has a well-know snow- 
plateau at its base. The other face falls to- 
wards the Furgge glacier. We were on the 
former. For some time, however, we kept 
close to the aréte formed by the intersec- 
tion of the two faces of the pyramid, be- 
cause nodules of rock jutted from it which 
offered a kind of footing. These rock pro- 
tuberances helped us in another way ; round 
them an extra rope which we carried was 
frequently doubled, and we let ourselves 
down by the rope as far as it could reach, 
liberating it afterwards (sometimes with dif- 
ficulty) by a succession of jerks. In the 
choice and use of these protuberances the 
guides showed both judgment and skill. The 
rocks became gradually larger and more 
precipitous ; a good deal of time being con- 
sumed in dropping down and doubling round 
them. Still we preferred them to the 
snow-slope at our Jef as long as they con- 
tinued practicable. 

This they at length ceased to be, and we 
had to commit ourselves to the slope. It 
was in the worst possible condition. When 
snow first falls at these great heights it is 
usually dry, and has no coherence. It re- 
sembles, to some extent, flour, or sand, or 
sawdust. Shone upon by a strong sun it 
shrinks and becomes more consolidated, 
and when it is subsequently frozen it may 
be safely trusted. Even though the melt- 
ing of the snow and its subsequent freezing 
may be only very partial, the cementing of 
the granules adds immensely to the safety 
of the footing; but then the snow must be 
employed before the sun has had time to un- 
lock the rigidity imparted to it by the night’s 
frost. We were on the steepest Matter- 
horn slope during the two hottest hours of 
the day, and the sun had done his work ef- 
fectually. The snow seemed to offer no 
foothold whatever ; with cautious manipula- 


that the resistance due to regelation was in- 
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sensible to the foot. The layer of snow was 
about fifteen inches thick. In treading it 
we came immediately upon the rock, which 
in most cases was too smooth to furnish 
either prop or purchase. It was on this 
slope that the Matterhorn catastrophe oc- 
curred ; it is on this slope that other catas- 
trophes will occur, if this mountain should 
ever become fashionable. 

Joseph Maquignaz was the leader of our 
little party, and a cool and competent lead- 
er he proved himself to be. He was earn- 
est and silent, save when he answered his 
brother’s anxious and oft-repeated question, 
«* Hs-tu bien placé, Joseph?” Along with 
being perfectly cool and brave, he seemed 
to be perfectly truthful. He did not pre- 
tend to be ‘‘ bien placé” when he was not, 
nor avow a power of holding which he knew 
he did not possess. Pierre Maquignaz, is, 
I believe, under ordinary circumstances, an 
excellent guide, and he enjoys the reputa- 
tion of being never tired. But in such cir- 
cumstances as we encountered on the Mat- 
terhorn he is not the equal of his brother. 
Joseph, if I may use the term, is a man of 
high boiling point; his constitutional sang- 
Jroid resisting the ebullition of fear. Pierre, 
on the contrary, shows a strong tendency 
to boil over in perilous places. 

Our progress was exceedingly slow, but 
it was steady and continued. At every step 
our leader trod the snow cautiously, seeking 
some rugosity on the rock beneath it. This 
however was rarely found, and in most 
cases he had to establish practicable attach- 
ments between the snow and the slope which 
bore it. No semblance of a slip occurred 
in the case of any one of us, and had a slip 
occurred [ do not think the worst circum- 
stances could have been avoided. I wish to 
stamp this slope of the Matterhorn with the 
character that really belonged to it when 
we descended it, and I do not hesitate to 
express the belief that the giving way of 
any one of our party would have carried the 
whole of us to ruin. Why, then, it may be 
asked, employ the rope? The rope, I re- 
ply, all its possible drawbacks under such 
circumstances notwithstanding, is the safe- 
guard of the climber. Not to speak of the 
moral effect of its presence, an amount of 
help upon a dangerous slope that might be 
measured by the gravity of a few pounds is 
often of incalculable importance ; and thus, 
though the rope may be not only useless 
but disastrous if the footing be clearly lost, 
and the glissade fairly begun, it lessens im- 
mensely the chance of this occurrence. 

With steady perseverance, difficulties 
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face of the pyramid to its rugged edge, feel- 
ing with comfort that honest strength and 
fair skill, which might have gone for little 
on the slope, were here masters of the sit- 
uation. 

Standing on the aréte, at the foot of a re- 
markable cliff-gable seen from Zermatt, and 
permitting the vision to range over the Mat- 
terhorn, its appearance was exceedingly 
wild and impressive. Hardly two things 
can be more different than the two aspects 
of the mountain frem above and below. 
Seen from the Riffel, or Zermatt, it presents 
itself as a compact pyramid, smooth and 
steep, and defiant of the weathering air. 
From above, it seems torn to pieces by the 
frosts of ages, while its vast facettes are so 
foreshortened as to stretch out into the dis- 
tance like plains. But this underestimate 
of the steepness of the mountain is checked 
by the deportment of its stones. Their dis- 
charge along the side of the pyramid was 
incessant, and at any moment, by detach- 
ing a single boulder, we could let loose a 
cataract of them, which flew with wild ra- 
pidity and witha clatter as loud as thunder 
down the mountain. We once wandered 
too far from the aréte, and were warned 
back to it by a train of these missiles sweep- 
ing past us. 

As long as the temperature of our planet 
differs from that of space, so long will the 
forms upon her surface undergo mutation, 
and as soon as equilibrium has been estab- 
lished we shall have, not peace, but death. 
Life is the product and accompaniment of 
change, and the selfsame power that tears 
the flanks of the hills to pieces is the main- 
spring of the animal and vegetable worlds. 
Still, there is something chilling, if not hu- 
miliating, in the contemplation of the irre- 
sistible and remorseless character of those 
infinitesimal forces, whose summation 
through the ages pulls down even the Mat- 
terhorn. Hacked and hurt by time, the 
aspect of the mountain from the higher 
crags saddened me. Hitherto the impres-. 
sion it made was that of savage strength, 
but here we had inexorable decay. 

This notion of decay implied a reference 
to a period of prime, when the Matterhorn 
was in the full strength of mountainhood. 
Thought naturally ran back to its possible 
growth and origin. Nor did it halt there, 
but wandered on through molten worlds to 
that nebulous haze which philosophers have 
regarded, and with net | reason, as the 
proximate source of all material things. 
Could the blue sky above be the residue of 
that haze ? Would the azure, which deep- 
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upon a mountain, as elsewhere, come to an 
end. We were finally able to pass from the 





ens on the heights, sink into utter darkness 
beyond the atmosphere? I tried to look 
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at this universal cloud, containing within’! well advanced when we reached the cabin, 


itself the prediction of all that’ has since oc- 
curred ; I tried to imagine it as the seat of 
those forces whose action was to issue in 
solar and stellar systems, and all that they 
involve. Did that formless fog contain po- 
tentially the sadness with which I regarded 
the Matterhorn? Did the thought which 
now ran back to it simply return to its pri- 
meval home? If so, had we not better re- 
cast our definitions of matter and force ; for 
if life and thought be the very flower of 
both, any definition which omits life and 
thought must be inadequate, if not untrue. 
Are questions like these warranted? Are 
they healthy? Ought they not to be 
quenched by a life of action? Healthy or 
unhealthy, can we quench them? And if 
the final goal of man has not been yet at- 
tained, if his development has not been yet 
arrested, who can say that such yearnings 
and questionings are not necessary to the 
opening of a finer vision, to the budding and 
the growth of diviner powers ? When I look 
at the heavens and the earth, at my own body, 
at my strength and imbecility of mind, even 
at these ponderings, and ask myself, is there 
no being or thing in the universe that knows 
more about these matters than I do, what 
is my answer? Does antagonism to theol- 


ogy stand with none of us in the place of a 


religion? Supposing our theologic schemes 
of creation, condemnation, and redemption 
to be dissipated, and the warmth of denial 
which, as a motive force, can match the 
warmth of affirmation, dissipated at the 
same time; would the undeflected mind re- 
turn to the meridian of absolute neutrality 
as regards these ultra-physical questions ? 
Is such a position one of stable equilibrium ? 
The channels of thought being already 
formed, such are the questions without re- 
plies, which could run through the mind 
during a ten minutes’ halt upon the weath- 
ered side of the Matterhorn. 

We shook the rope away from us, and 
went rapidly down the rocks. The day was 





and between it and the base of the pyramid 
we missed our way. It was late when we re- 
gained it, and by the time we reached the 
ridge of the Hérnli we were unable to distin- 
guish rock from ice. We should have fared 
better than we did if we had kept along the 
ridge and felt our way to the Schwarz-See, 
whence there would have been no difficul- 
ty in reaching Zermatt, but we left the 
H6rnli to our right, and found ourselves 
incessantly checked in the darkness b 

ledges and precipices, possible and actual. 
We were afterwards entangled in the woods 
of Zmutt, but finally struck the path and 
followed it to Zermatt, which we reached 
between one and two o’clock in the morn- 


ing. 

_ work to do for the Norwich meet- 
ing of the British Association, I remained 
several days at the Riffel, taking occasional 
breathings with pleasant companions up the 
Riffelhorn. I subsequently crossed the 
Weissthor with Mr. Paris to Mattmark ; and 
wr afterwards returned to Eng- 
and. 

On the 4th of last September, Signor 
Giordono, to whom we are indebted for a 
most instructive geological section of the 
Matterhorn, with Joseph Maquignaz and 
Carrel as guides, followed my route over 
the mountain. In a letter dated Florence, 
31st December, 1868, he writes to me 
thus : — 

**Quant a moi je dirai que vraiment, 
jai trouvé cette fois le pic assez difficile. 
. . d’ai surtout trouvé difficile la traversée 
de I aréte qui suit le pic Tyndall du cdété 
de ’Italie. Quant au versant Suisse, je l’ai 
trouvé moins difficile que je ne croyais, 
parce que la neige y était un peu consoli- 
dée par la chaleur. En descendant le pic 
du coté de Zermatt j’ai enconru un verita- 
ble danger par les avalanches de pierres. 
. . - Un de mes deux guides a eu le havre- 
sac coupé en deux par un bloc, et moi- 
méme j'ai été un peu contusionné.” 





By intelligence from China we learn that the 
Hwangho, one of the largest rivers of the empire, 
has recently changed, or is changing its outlet, 
and now enters the sea at a point 500 miles north 
of its recent mouth. The om is so complete 
that, as we are informed, the Rev. Dr. Martin, 
one of the professors in the new university at 
Pekin, has walked dry-foot over the spot where 
Lord Ambherst’s junks lay while the natives 





burned incense to insure a favourable passage. 
There appears to be reason to believe that in this 
deviation the river is only returning to a bed on 
the north side of the highlands of Shantung, 
through which it formerly flowed, and, accord- 
ing to Chinese records, it has repeatedly shifted 
its channel, sometimes divided by a deta, some- 
times entering the'sea by a single mouth. 
Public Opinion. 
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BOOK X. — CHAPTER I. 
THE GIANT’S TOY. 


Tue legend tells of that child-giant who 
took the ploughman, with plough and horse, 
to be a plaything, gathered them up in his 
apron, and carried them off. 

This was the case with Manna. Her 
thoughts, by day and by night, had been so 
far removed from ,the world, so elevated, 
and so victorious over it, that all its doings 
seemed to her like children’s plays. What 
is it all for? To pass away the time? Chil- 
dren succeed in that; they unconsciously 
persuade themselves that their dolls are 
alive; while children of a larger growth 
play with their dolls, but look upon them 
as shams. 

Life is all idle play to them, and death 
alone is something serious. 

It was with some such thought that 
Manna stood at the window, early on the 
morning after Roland’s birthday; she saw 
nothing of the world, and yet she saw the 
whole world, far, far away. 

So deeply impressed upon her memory 
were the tones of the convent-bell which 
had awakened the pupils at the first blush 
of dawn, that they had aroused her, this 
morning also, from her slumbers. She 
seemed to hear it ringing as she slept. It 
was some time before she realized where 
she was. 

Thou art at home — where is thy home ? 
who has built a house out of these stones, 
has made this bed ? 

In the villa all were still sleeping. Manna 
alone was awake, and with her the innu- 
merable choirs of birds in the garden; and 
as the birds outside mingled together their 
twittering songs, so a thousand thoughts 
flitted through ber mind. 

She went into the park, and stood for a 
long time before the new gate that opened 
upon the path to the little green cottage. 
A voice within her seemed to say : Through 
this gate, and in this pathway, thou wilt 
have much to experience, much to struggle 
with, and much to overcome. 

She wanted to find out, to image to her- 
self what would enter there, but she suc- 
ceeded no better than did Eric, as he gazed 
at the convent steps, in calling up before 
his mind’s eye the various destinies of those 
who had passed in and out over that thresh- 
old. 

Who would have been able to tell her 
that Eric had once gazed with the same 
feelings ! 

Manna had a feeling of unrest, as if she 
knew that an eye was watching her. Eric 
was now in fact standing at the window, 
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and his glance rested upon her; but he 
took care to keep out of her sight. His 
soul too was moved, but by wholly differ- 
ent thoughts. While he was asleep, there 
was with him the abiding feeling that now 
he was possessed of ample means and was 
his own master; and this consciousness fin- 
ally waked him. In the earliest dawn, he 
had again counted over the money which 
Sonnenkamp had handed him on the pre- 
vious day. It was enough to support him- 
self and his mother. He was so unaccus- 
tomed to money, that he felt impelled to 
count it several times over, and finally even 
to write down the amount. Then he smiled, 
saying to himself: — 

It’s well, and I am glad to be put to the 
test whether I can perform my duty in life 
with the same earnestness, poor or rich. 

He opened the window and perceived 
Manna. He drew back softly, and won- 
dered what were the feelings and thoughts 
of the child, who had come from the seclu- 
sion of the cloister into the luxurious pa- 
rental home. 

Sounds were now heard from the neigh- 
boring village, from all quarters, from both 
shores of the river, up and down the 
stream. 

Manna left the park and turned back to 
the house in order to get her prayer-book. 
Friiulein Perini was waiting for her in the 
hall. 

Manna heard Fraulein Perini give direc- 
tions to the servants to make ready a room 
for the Justice’s daughter, and she had it 
upon her lips to reproach herself to her 
former governess, for having been insin- 
cere in permitting Lina to be invited. She 
dreaded her visit ; the superficial and child- 
ish character, as she had seen it the day 
before, seemed something new and strange. 
She had resolved to gain the victory by 
herself alone, and had come to the conclu- 
sion to ask Lina plainly not to make the 
visit at this time; she owed it fo herself to ~ 
remain alone, and to admit no distracting 
influence. 

As she was going down the steps with 
Fraulein Perini, a letter was handed her, 
brought by a messenger, who was waiting 
for an answer. Lina wrote how much she 
regretted that she was not permitted to ac- 
cept the hospitable invitation to Villa Eden. 
She besought Manna to send back a single 
word, containing the assurance that she was 
not angry with her. 

Manna was glad that she could now re- 
ply without wounding the feelings of Lina, 
whose parents, she wrote, were in the right. 

On reading over again her friend’s letter, 
it seemed strange to Manna that no sort of 
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excuse was assigned. Do all the neigh-| 
bors still hold aloof from her parents’ 
house ? 

Perhaps so! Another parental home, 
yonder, extends its invitation. 

The church bell again rang, and Manna 
went with Friulein Perini to church. 

Friiulein Perini was elated and happy. 
Others might attempt to win Manna with 
every variety of influence; she alone could 
go with her to church. 

‘** Do you still prefer to be silent in the 
morning?” asked Friulein Perini quietly, 
extending her hand. 

Manna nodded without speaking. 
another word was interchanged. 

When the mass was over, and they had | 
left the church together, Friiulein Perini | 
said that she would like to introduce Manna 
to the Priest, who had been stationed here 
during her absence. 

Manna begged to go alone. She lin- 
gered a while, without moving from the) 
spot, and then went to the Priest’s house. 
She seemed to be expected, for the Priest 
came out on the steps to meet her, and} 
welcomed her with a benediction. He led | 
her by the hand into his room, hastily re-| 
moving his breakfast from the table, on| 
which there was an open, book. 

Manna was directed to take a seat on 
the sofa. She began: — 

‘* Friiulein Perini wished to introduce me 
to you, Reverend Sir. That might be neces- 
sary with a man; a stranger, but you are 
not a man, a stranger, you are a servant of 
our holy Church.” 

The Priest partially closed his eyes, 
brought together the ends of the fingers of 
his handsome hands, then drew them apart, 
and said in a quiet and clear tone :— 

‘*The right way! You are in the right 
way, my child, keep init. So it is! World- 
lings come into a place, they are strangers, 
strangers as ifthey were among savages, ; and 
they are ignorant whether there is a single 
person who cherishes the same thoughts | 
with them; and there are no two people | 
who have the same thoughts, even when the | 
words are the same, and they have no bond 
of unity; they are like the mote dancing | 
here in the sunbeam. But you, if you| 
should enter the remotest village, you would 
be at home. There is a house, and within | 
it is a man who welcomes you as a spiritual 
brother, as a father. He is not there of 
himself, but has been placed there by an-| 
other; and you have not come of yourself, | 
but have heen led by another. You are 
doubly welcome, my child, for perceiving 
and realizing this immediately. You knock 
at my door, and it is open to you; and it 


Not 
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will be open whenever youmay come. You 
knock at my heart, and that is open to you, 
be sure of that. I have no house of m 
own; my house belongs to him who shall 
come after me, and not to him either, and 
my heart is His who has made it beat.” 

The Priest stopped speaking, and fixed 
his regard upon Manna, who had closed her 
eyes, as if she could not bear the sunlight, 
could not gaze at the countenance on which 
the Spirit was now descending. The Priest 
could see how deeply she was moved; he 

laced his hand in a friendly way upon her 
ead, saying :— 


‘*Look up at me. I repeat to you, that 


you have come alone, and you know why 
you have come alone; this spares us the 
necessity of coming to an understanding, 
Coming to an un- 


as worldlings term it. 
derstanding!” 

The Priest laughed. 

‘* Coming to an understanding! and they 
never do understand each other, they, the 
cultivated, as they call themselves, or the 
self-cultivating, as they ought to call them- 
selves, for they believe that they can make 
themselves into anything they please. 
They need a recommendation from some 
| one, who must say who they are and what 
they are; but we, we need no introduction, 
no recommendation. You are recommend- 
ed and introduced, inasmuch as you are a 
child of our holy Charch.’ Hold fast to this, 
my child, and speak to me about what- 
ever you wish to, of what is sacred and 
what is profane, of what is great and what 
is small; you will always find with me a 
home. If they disgust you in the world, 
and make you feel homeless, remember, 
here is rest and here is home. Look out 
of doors! Your father has, above there, a 
hot-house for foreign plants which are not 
at home in our climate ; this room is your 
hot-house for the plant ‘of holy faith which 
is net at home yonder. My child, I cast no 
stone at any one, but I tell you, and you 
know already, this plantis not of this world, 
and is, in this world, ina foreign climate j 
it has been brought to us from heaven.” 

The Priest stood looking out of the win- 
dow, and Manna sat on the sofa. 

For some time not a word was spoken. 
Manna was deeply affected by this elevated 
strain of cordial sympathy. There was no 
need of any hesitating preliminaries; she 
was at once conducted into the inmost 
sanctuary. 

She asked at last in a timid way, how she 
ought to conduct herself towards all the per- 
sons who were received as friends in the 
house of her parents, and who plumed them- 
selves upon their culture. 
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** You question well, you question definite- 
ly, and that is the mark of a mature mind,” 
replied the Priest. ‘‘ Know then, that you 
are to smile at all the boastful things you 
will be obliged to listen to; they pretend to 
he so great, and they are so very little. 
These learned ones believe that the world 
is without understanding, and that it is ruled 
with no more wisdom than their understand- 
ing and their wisdom attribute to it; they 
put God in one scale, and their own brain 
in the other. Pah!” 

The Priest spoke now in a wholly differ- 
ent tone; he was violent and bitter, so that 
Manna shrank together with affright. The 
Priest, who noticed this, composed himself 

in, saying :— 

ag 5 toy o.,| T am still weak, and al- 
low myself to be carried away by excite- 
ment. My child, there are two things 
which conquer the world: their names are 
God and the Devil, or, when transferred 
into the domain of our own interior being, 
Piety and Frivolity. Piety sees everything 
as holy ; appearances are only a veil, while 
Frivolity sees nothing as holy. Piety is the 
law of God; Frivolity has released herself 
from the law of God, and sports with the 
world of appearances according, to her own 

leasure. Between piety and frivolity there 
is a half-and-half state, and that is the worst 
ofall. Frivolity reaches its extreme point 
and is capable of being converted, tu which 
we have some glorious witnesses; but the 
heroes of reason, so-called, or, more prop- 
erly speaking, the weaklings of reason, 
they are not capable of being converted, 
for they are wholly destitute of that dispo- 
sition which tends to humility.” 

The Priest thought that Manna would un- 
derstand him to be pointing out Eric and 
Pranken; he did not want to be any more 
personal at first, but the ground was to be 
broken. Now he turned round, smiling, 
and seating himself said : — 

** But, my child, let us not to-day lose 
ourselves in such general considerations. 
What have you to say?” 

Manna complained of finding itso hard 
to complete another year of probation, 
moving about ip the world in order to be 
released from it. 

The Priest reassured her with the words :— 

‘* You wish to take the veil; you have 
taken it already ; it is drawn over you, and 
over the world, though invisible to every 
body else. Things in the world do not af- 
fect your real self at all; there is a veil be- 
tween you and the world, which will be 
wholly dropped only when death gives us 
deliverance.” 

The Priest proceeded to exhort her to 
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subject herself to what was the hardest of 
all experiences to youth and ardent zeal, — 
she was not to consider it as her vocation 
to change the opinions of others, but she 
was to labor for her own perfection. 

He went more cautiously to work than 
Pranken did; he avoided a direct attack 
upon Eric, as this might awaken an interest 
in Manna towards him. He even praised 
him; but it was done in that tone of condes- 
cension and pity, which comes so natural to 
him who upholds a dogmatic faith. He in- 
culcated upon her the fact, that she would 
soon understand how trifling an affair it 
would be to annihilate this liberal culture, 
as it was termed,— that it was in its very 
nature exceedingly fragile. This could be 
_— seen from each one of these so-called 
iberally cultivated people wanting to be 
something entirely different from his neigh- 
bor. Each one of Roland’s teachers, for 


instance, had a different method, a different 
course of instruction, different principles, 
and a different end in view. 

When Manna asked why the Priest had 
not used his influence to keep Eric from 


being received into the family, he replied 
that , Be was glad to find her so zealous, but 
a person was obliged to let some things 
take their course in this world; and besides, 
from the outset, all resistance to her father 
would have been to no purpose, for Roland 
had insisted upon having his own way. 
And notwithstanding Eric was a complete 
heretic, he recognized the holy, to a certain 
extent, although there was much pride min- 
gled with this recognition. 

He feared to make Eric of too much im- 
portance, and so he added, almost with 
timidity, that these apparently mild and en- 
thusiastic idealists were just the most dan- 
gerous. 

Then he went on to advise Manna to con- 
sider the world around as alien to herself. 

The interview seemed now to have be- 
come rather painful. The Priest suddenly 
and abruptly said that it was time for Manna 
to return home, as they would be expecting 
her there. She was not to conceal that she 
had been with him, but he would excuse 
her now in advance, if she should often suf- 
fer a considerable time to intervene between 
her calls upon him; he should remain un- 
shaken in the conviction that her inmost soul 
continued devoted to the holy faith. 

** Now go, my child,” he said in conelu- 
sion, ‘‘ and be assured that I shall pray for 

rou.” 

, Manna had risen; she looked at him ear- 
nestly. The inquiry seemed to be awakene 
in her own soul: Can, then, one human 
being pray for another ? 
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The inquiry which Roland had proposed 
presented itself afresh, and grew to be the 
riddle of her life. She desired to sacrifice 
herself for another, her whole existence 
should be only a ao td for another. 

How is this possible ? 

She wanted to ask if it were true, and if 
true, why it was, that one human being 
could do more harm than good to another ; 
that one could lay a burden upon another 
soul, but no one could remove that burden. 
She wanted to say this to the Priest, and 
receive some help from him, but he repeated, 
— ‘* Now go, my child!” She turned away 
her inquiring eyes and went. 

On her way home, she stood near a field, 
watching a laborer who was busy ploughing, 
and the thought occurred to her: Yes, one 
can sacrifice himself for another, for the 
souls of men are nothing by themselves ; all 
that breathe are nothing but a breath of 
God; all movement in the earth and in the 
great world is nothing but the movement 
of a single Being. 

Everything seemed to swim before her 
eyes; she saw the peasant ploughing, she 
saw the vessels floating upon the Rhine, and 
the birds flying in the air. All is one, all 
is little, the whole is only a giant’s toy. 


CHAPTER II. 
ONE’S OWN PART IN THE WORLD. 


Manna walked dreamily along, but be- 
came roused to full consciousness when the 
dogs Rose and Thistle sprang up to her, 
rejoiced to have their mistress with them 
again. 

**So our wild doe has got home ? ” cried 
a voice from a distance; it was that of the 
field-guard, Claus, who had the dogs with 
him. ‘‘I mustn't speak to you now as I 
used to,” he exclaimed. ‘* Hi! how tall you 
are! But what are you so sad for? Cheer 
up! Just see, Fraulein, all round, as far 
down as the rocks there, your father has 
bought it all.” 

**Can one buy the earth? ” asked Manna, 
as if waking from a dream. 

Claus replied : — 

** What do you say? I don’t understand 
you.” 

**Tt was of no consequence,” answered 
Manna. Can one buy then the immovable 
ground? From whom? Who has a right 
to it? This question presented itself to 
Manna as an enigma; she gazed intently 
into the empty air, and hardly heard the 
huntsman’s narrative of his recent experi- 
ences. When he said: — ‘‘ Yes, Friulein, 
I’ve been a simpleton, and am very sorry 
for it,” she asked him : — 
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** What have you been doing?” 

‘**Zounds! I repeat that I've been doing 
nothing ; that all my life I’ve been a simple, 
honest fellow, and not a bad one at all. 
The bigger rascal one is, so much the better 
off. What now does the world give me? 
People can make you bad, but good — who 
can make you that ? The only comfort 
grows there on the hillside — there’s where 
the drop of comfort comes from, but I can 
get only a beggar’s sup. I should just like 


to know whether Herr Dournay is a true 
man ; I think there’s no true men going now 
You’ve been in 
you want 


except Herr Weidmann. 
the convent, and is’t a fact that 
to be a nun?” 

Manna had not time to answer, for Claus 
continued, laughing : — 

‘** ve many a time thought that I'd like 
to ge into a convent, too. Everybody 
ought to be able to go into a convent when 
he’s sixty years old; nothing to do there 
but drink and drink, until death claps his 
warrant upon you. But I don’t want to 
make death’s acquaintance yet awhile ; I say, 
like the constable of Mattenheim: Lord, 
take your own time, I’m in no hurry.” 

Although so early in the morning, the 
field-guard was a little excited and talked 
a little thick. Manna was afraid of him, 
but now gave him her hand and went off 
with the dogs. 

‘* I'd like to ask one favor of you!” he 
called after her. 

She stopped. 

He came up, and stated to her that the 
gauger had given him a ticket in the Ca- 
thedral lottery, and he had sold it to Seven- 
piper, and if the number drew the first 

rize, he should tear all the hair out of his 
ead, and never have a minute’s comfort 
with his children the rest of his life. If 
Manna would give him a dollar, he could 
buy the ticket back again. 

As Manna hesitated, he added : — 

‘It’s a pious matter, and just suits 
you.” 

Manna did not comprehend what he 
meant, and she learned now, for the first 
time, that a lottery had been set up to raise 
money for the completion of. the Cathedral. 
She gave the dollar, and walked quickly 
away. 

She went along the Rhine. The smooth 
surface was broken only by the circling 
ripples, and the fishes could be seen sporting 
beneath ; the willows on the banks quivered 
in the morning breeze, and were mirrored 
in the stream. Manna entered the park. 
The fragrance of flowers was wafted on the 
fresh, sparkling air, and a divine peace was 
diffused everywhere around. The flowers 
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glistened with a lustrous brightness, and 
each color was heightened and glorified by 
the other; the white added to the splendor 
of the blue, and the red was ‘softened in its 
burning glow, making a holy, peaceful har- 
mony. 

Each flower, each tree in blossom, helps 
to make fragrant the air which the daughter 
of the house inhales; and around her is a 
human atmosphere whose elements are hard 
to analyze. The father, harsh, and vio- 
lent, wanted to force his will upon his child 
either by kindness or severity ; the mother, 
eon | up in her own feelings, wholly 
taken up with herself and her ardent long- 
ings for worldly show. 

he Professorin thought much of Manna, 
and would willingly have given her rest; 
would have helped her over the first days 
and imparted what she could, but she knew 
very well that it was not best to offer any- 
thing before it was asked for. 

e Aunt’s look and manner seemed al- 
ways to be saying: I am all ready, if there 
is anything you want of me. There was 
no particular thing that she desired to 


proffer Manna, but she would have held 
back nothing. 

Eric was very deeply interested; he 
smiled to himself as the comparison oc- 


curred to him: This child out of the convent 
must feel as you did, when you left the 
regiment and doffed your uniform ; formerly 
kept under strict discipline, she must now 
be under self-discipline altogether, and 
must feel the want of commands, of com- 
rades. 

Manna took the single seat under the 
weeping ash, that had been put in order for 
her again, and now she wondered why she 
had been so rude yesterday to Eric. 

She wanted to say the first time she saw 
him: Do not believe that I presumed in this 
way because you are dependent and in ser- 
vice. 

And at this same moment Eric was walk- 
ing alone in the park, and proposing to 
say when he should meet with Manna: I 
would not have our intercourse begin with 
ill-humor or a misunderstanding. 

Manna, hearing approaching footsteps, 
now looked up and saw Eric coming along 
the path. She remained seated. As he 
came nearer, he greeted her, but neither 
of them uttered the contemplated speech. 

Eric began : — 

‘*T should like to give you a proof that I 
hold sacred the interior sanctuary of your 
thought — and if yesterday I —it was a 
day of great excitement. I beg you would 
also remember that my employment tends 
to make me interest Seve even in the 
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thoughts of those with whom I have no 
concern.” 

His tone was subdued. Manna was at a 
loss what to reply. Both were silent, and 
there was nothing heard but the singing of 
the birds. At last Manna said : — 

“Tell me about Roland. What is his 
character?” 

‘* My father used to say, dear Friulein, 
‘* that no one could describe to another the 
characteristics of his fellow; that each one 
sees the traits in an entirely different light.” 

** You are evading my question.” 

‘*No. I wanted to say to you that I 
do not consider it feasible to characterize 
any person justly. If I praise Roland, it 
seems to me as if I were praising a portion 
of myself; and if I point out his deficiencies, 
then perhaps I am too severe, because I 
feel as if they were my own. One thing, 
however, a human being may be allowed to 
say in his own commendation; and so I 
may be allowed to say of Roland, that he 
has industry, perseverance, and truthfulness ; 
this is the solid rock on which the moral su- 
perstructure can be erected.” 

Manna involuntarily held up her prayer- 
book with both hands, as if it were a shield. 

Eric, thinking he understood the meaning 
of this motion, said : — 

‘Tt has been, and is, a leading object 
with me, that Roland should gain an eye of 
his own, and trust to his own eye.” 

** An eye of his own?” Manna asked in 
wonderment. 

**Yes, you will readily perceive what I 
mean by that. And now I have one favor 
to ask for myself.” 

‘*« For yourself?” 

**Yes. Simply believe that I hold in high 
respect your ideal of life, because I regard 
it as sincere in you; and the favor I have 
to ask is, that you will do the same with 
me.” 

‘¢T was not aware —” Manna: answered, 
blushing deeply. 

A sort of pain darted through her soul; 
on her face there was an expression of per- 
plexity and conflict, for she was haunted by 
what Pranken had said. Is this demand of 
Eric’s what Pranken had called setting up 
as a pattern of honesty, and did Eric, who 
might know of that view, exhort her to 
judge impartially, whilst he laid a special 
emphasis on having an eye of one’s own? 
She could not complete her sentence, for 
Roland came up, saying, — 

‘* Indeed! Ree you found each other 
out so soon?” 

Manna rose hastily, and went to the 
villa, holding Roland by the hand. 

Pranken came out with Sonnenkamp to 
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meet them, and immediately said that he 
had been to church too; but he considered 
it a duty not to distract Manna by speaking 
to her in the morning. 

Manna expressed her thanks. 

At breakfast, Pranken had many anec- 
dotes to relate, and he did it well, of the 
royal hunting-lodge, and particularly of 
events at Court. And he succeeded in giv- 
ing a new and humorous setting out to 
many worn-out garrison stories, that were 
fresh to this circle. 

‘*Dear child,” Sonnenkamp broke in, 
**you have not congratulated Herr von 
Pranken on his appointment as chamber- 
lain.” 

Manna bowed in congratulation, and 
Pranken referred in a cheerful way to the 
contrast there would be between his sum- 
mer life as a husbandman, and his winter as 
chamberlain. He said, further, that the 
happiest day of his life had been the one 
he had spent on the island ploughing; 
and a single rose was the only thing that he 
envied, upon which glances fell that he 
would have liked to turn towards himself. 

Manna blushed. 

Pranken went on to say that the Prince 
would drink the waters, this summer, at 
Carlsbad. 

Sonnenkamp immediately added, that 
Doctor Richard some time ago had pre- 
scribed these waters to him as better suited 
to his case than those of Vichy. 

All the links seemed supplied for a com- 
plete chain when Pranken narrated, in con- 
tinuation, that his brother-in-law Clodwig, 
and his sister Bella, would visit Carlsbad 
this summer. 

** And you must accompany us,” Sonnen- 
kamp said, nodding to Pranken. 

Before she was fairly settled at home, 
Manna saw herself withdrawn from thence 
into the whirlpool of a watering-place life. 
Mention was made of Lina’s non-acceptance 
of the invitation, and Pranken spoke very 
cleverly of the pleasant impression that 
her half-childlike, half-matronly appearance 
made upon him. He wanted to obviate any 
ill effects from Manna’s hearing that he had 
for a while paid court to her friend. He 
then declared that he would take the snow- 
white pony to Wolfsgarten with him, in or- 
der to have it perfectly trained for Manna. 
Her remark, that she now took no pleasure 
on horseback, was set aside in an almost 
authoritative way by her father, who said 
the ey had directed only the day be- 
fore, that Manna shold keep as much as 
possible inthe open air, and take a great 
deal of exercise. 





Manna must 1.ow give a name to the | 
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snow-white little horse. Pranken wanted 
to have this done in due form, but Manna 
declined. When they rose from breakfast, 
she went to the stable, and gave to the 
snow-white pony three lumps of sugar. 

‘* Now for the name — the name!” cried 
Sonnenkamp. 

**She has given him his name,” replied 
Pranken laughing ; ‘‘ she has given it to him 
bodily. Sugar is the pony’s name, is it 
not?” 

A smile passed over Manna’s countenance 
for the first time, as she replied, — 

** No, we will call him ‘ Snowdrop. 

Pranken bade her good-bye with much 
feeling, and rode away in a smart trot down 
the road, making the sparks fly under his 
horse’s hoofs. ines saw the groom lead- 
ing behind him the snow-white pony by the 
halter; she would not be perverse, but be 
moderate in all things. It seemed to her 
emblematic, to ride on horseback again, 
before she renounced all worldly trifles, 
and lived wholly in herself and for eternal 
realities. 

Manna accompanied her father through 
the park and garden, and through the con- 
servatories, and thanked him heartily for 
promising to send to the convent beautiful 
flowers, which could thrive well there in 
the enclosed courtyard. Sonnenkamp had 
it in his mind to confide to her the expected 
elevation to the rank of the nobility, but he 
wanted to wait for a suitable opportunity. 
The child must not be too suddenly intro- 
duced into the distracting whirl. He ob- 
served with satisfaction the large southern 
trees and plants, which were soon to be 
brought out into the openair. At first they 
only opened the doors in order to let in 
the outside air, and then the plants were 
brought out into sheltered situations out-of- 
doors. So would he do with his child. 

Manna had soon made a fixed arrange- 
ment for the day’s occupations, which she 
adhered to as an established rule; and this 
methodical strictness soon exerted an influ- 
ence over the whole family. She found it 
difficult to deal with her mother, and chiefly 
in the matter of dress; for Frau Ceres, who 
changed her dress several times a day, 
wished Manna to do the same. But she 
was in the habit of putting on in the morn- 
ing the dress which she was to wear all day, 
and was even reluctant to accept any ser- 
vice from her own dressing-inaid. She kept 
on the morning dress, and it seemed to her 
as the only suitable thing, and alone worthy 
of the higher human life, that the nuns never 
varied their dress. By this means all dis- 
traction and waste of thought on outward 
appearance were saved. 


999 
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She took no part in the beneficent activity 
of the Professorin. She had briefly given 
as a reason, that she had still too much to 
do for herself, and was not prepared to do 
for others. 

She had, moreover, a decided antipathy 
to the assistant, Fraulein Milch. 

She did not express this in words, but in 
her whole conduct; she avoided speaking 
with Friulein Milch, and never gave her 
hand to her. 

This was the effect of Friulein Perini’s 
teachings, who had withdrawn her from all 
connection with Friiulein Milch before Man- 
na had entered the convent, as if the mod- 
est housekeeper had been a witch who could 
do her harm. She used to say to the child: 

‘* The whole life and character of this per- 
son are an impropriety.” 

Manna took regular lessons of the Aunt 
in harp-playing, and Aunt Claudine was 
the only one who seemed to possess her 
confidence. She showed her copy-books to 
her, and particularly the astronomical ones 
with the alternate blue leaves and the gold- 
en pictures of the stars. 

uring the clear evenings, she spent 
several hours with the Aunt upon the flat 
roof of the villa, looking at the stars 
through a telescope. It was evident that 
Manna had been thoroughly taught; for 
the convent-school made a special point of 
surpassing the worldly schools in scientific 
instruction. Of course, all science was 
confined within the bounds which faith pre- 
scribes. 

With all the dignified loftiness of her de- 
meanor, there was something charmingly 
attractive in Aunt Claudine; she seemed to 
have lost or renounced something in life, 
and so there was a gentleness which more 
completely won Manna’s affection. 

In the Professorin, with all her friendli- 
ness, there was something commanding ; 
she was self-contained, and gave without 
ever receiving. 

Aunt Claudine, on the other hand, in 
spite of the difference of years, could be a 
young person’s friend, and Manna felt the 
tranquillizing effect of this friendship. 

Manna’s maturity of thought often ex- 
cited more surprise than even her actual 
knowledge. Her emotional nature had been 
widely developed ; her religious earnestness 
and her settled religious convictions gave 
her serene composure and elevation, which 
might be mistaken for pride. She always 
felt as if she were placed on an invisible 
height, far above those who had ro living 
faith. But this was not a boastful feeling 
of superiority ; it was a sense of being sup- 
ported, every moment, by all the great in- 
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fluences and views through whose aid so 
many holy men and women had won the 
battle of life. 

Manna took especial delight in the les- 
sons upon the harp; she said to the Aunt, 
that it seemed to her as if she had never 
heard herself before. 

The Aunt explained that this was the 
first step of progress; that improvement 
— begins when one hears and sees him- 
self. 

Manna’s eyes beamed softly, and she 
asked Aunt Claudine if this standing up 
alone by one’s self in the world had not 
often been very hard for her. 

‘*Certainly, my child. When one in 
youth makes a decision that affects the 
whole life, he does not know the real mean- 
ing of it.” 

anna grasped convulsively the cross 
upon her bosom, and the Aunt continued : — 

‘** Yes, my child, it requires courage and 
energy to be an old maid; at the time this 
resolution is taken, one is not fully conscious 
of how much it will require. Now, whenI am 
alone, I am contented and peaceful; butin 
society and the world, I seem to myself often 
so superfluous, and as if only tolerated out 
of pity. Yes, my child, and one must take 
care not to be compassionate and sentimen- 
tal towards one’s self, or bitter ; for the pity- 
ing of one’s self often leads to bitterness and 
resentfulness.” 

‘*T can comprehend that,” returned Man- 
na. ‘‘ Did you never have a longing to be 
able to enter a convent?” 

** My child, I would not like to mislead 
and disturb you.” 

ws No, say what you please, I can hear it 
a ” 


“ Well, then, there are some institutions 
productive of so much harm, that they have 
forfeited the right of being perpetuated, at 


least, as we regard it. And, dear child, I 
could not, myself, live without art, without 
secular music, without the sight of what the 
plastic arts have produced and are still pro- 
ducing ; herein I agree fully with my broth- 
er.” 

Manna looked in amazement at the Aunt ; 
and she had the impression that a new view 
of life was unfolded to her, that was like 
the religious, and yet wholly peculiar in it- 
self. 

Towards Eric’s mother, Manna was re- 
spectful but reserved. She treated her 
brother’s teacher as a member of the fam- 
ily, but as a piece of property, an object of 
utility, to which one could have recourse 
whenever there was need. There were 
hours and days when she had no more to 
do with him than if he had been a chair or 
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a table. She often sg a qnutee to him 
directly and naturally, if she wanted any 
— thing elucidated ; and as soon as 
tric began to expatiate beyond the special 
topic under consideration, she would say 
with great decision : — 

‘*T did not want to know about that. I 
thank you for the information you have 
given.” 

She never received any instruction for 
which she did not immediately thank him, 
just as she would a servant for anything 
handed to her. 

The whole family had the feeling that 
here was a strength adequate to attain its 
own end. 

Manna did not visit in the neighborhood ; 
she insisted upon it that she had come only 
to be with her parents and her brother, and 
no one else. ~ 

Sonnenkamp was alarmed at this deter- 
mined and uncompliant bearing. 





CHAPTER III. 
EVERYTHING FLIES THAT HAS WINGS. 


MANNA soon expressed a determined 
purpose to get a better insight into the 
method and direction of her brother’s educa- 
tion. She wanted to be present at Eric’s 
lessons. 

Sonnenkamp endeavored to induce the 
Aunt ‘to inform Eric of this request, but she 
declined. Manna had better ask him her- 
self. 

Sonnenkamp was deeply vexed at this 
refusal, but Manna’s resolution was taken 
at once.. She expressed her wish at the 
table, assigning no reason, for she thought 
that the real one might wound, and any 
other than the real one she could not con- 
sent to offer as a pretext. 

After they had risen from the table, Eric 
gave her the arrangement of the hours of 
study, and declared himself ready to con- 
form to her wishes, merely adding that he 
should continue his instruction without any 
reference to her presence. 

Manna now sat at the window with her 
embroidery, whilst’ Eric and Roland pur- 
sued their occupations at the table. By 
noon Manna had laid aside her work, and 
was listening with closed eyes. The next 
day she brought no work with her, and 
thus she sat there day after day with the 
two, listening with interest even to the 
mathematics. The musical voice of Eric 
seemed to have a magical charm for the 
proud and cold maiden, and at many an 
utterance she opened wide her eyes, as if 
she must satisfy herself who this really was 
that was speaking. 
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One day, however, she came only to say 
that she should come no more. 

**T could still learn a great deal from 
you,” she said, ‘‘but it is better that I 
should keep by myself. I thank you,” she 
said again; but as if recollecting that she 
was continually doing this, she quickly 
added, — 

**T thank you differently from what I 
have befote. I acknowledge the delicacy 
with which you have spared me the pér- 
plexity of answering the question I see you 
wanted to put to me, whether I was satis- 
fied with your instruction. It is very kind 
not to have asked this question.” 

** You are good at reading countenances,” 
answered Eric. And so they parted. 

From this time Manna’s een and 
even her confident bearing toward Eric was 
gone; there was a sort of shyness, and she 
seldom spoke to him. But this want of 
notice was something very far removed 
from that haughty indifference with which 
she had formerly disregarded him; there 
was defiance, angry resistance in her de- 
meanor, as if she would say, I do not 
comprehend why you are of any interest to 
me whatever. 

Manna also occasionally visited the castle, 
going by herself with her two dogs. She 
had the Architect explain to her the plans 
of this building as it was being restored, 
and as it existed formerly. 

She took an interest in the work, and 
entered into consultation with her father in 
regard to the fitting up of the hall already 
finished, the so-called Knight's hall. 

Sonnenkamp was busily employed in buy- 
ing the ancient weapons to be hung upon 
the walls, and the armor to be placed upon 
the pillars. He could not refrain from say- 
ing to Manna beforehand, that he intended 
to dedicate the castle in the autumn, on her 
birthday ; but she desired that this should 
be omitted. This continual festivity and 
banqueting did not suit her; and she was 
particularly anxious that her birthday should 
be marked by no external celebration, even 
of the simplest kind. 

Since her return from the convent, if she 
would honestly confess it to herself, —and 
Manna ventured to confess all,—she had 
taken greater pleasure in her dogs than in 
anything else. She had even written a 
letter to the Superior, asking whether they 
would allow her to bring a dog with her 
into the convent, but had burned the letter 
afterwards. She represented to herself 
how laughable it would be for a nun to be 
| going through the garden with a dog at her 

and how intolerable if every nun had 


| heels, 
ia dog of her own. She ‘smiled to herself 
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for the first time, and then again asked 
herself the question, Why do we have 
no animals in the convent? Eric found 
her as she was sitting down and talking to 
her dogs. 

‘*Do you not think,” she asked, ‘‘ that a 
dog, this one, for instance, has an unspeaka- 
bly sad expression of face ?” 

** Whoever looks for it can find it. The 
mystics say that it came from the fall of 
man; that since then, all creatures have a 
mournful expression.” 

Manna thanked him, but this time with a 
look only, and not with words. Surprising 
how the man can enter into every thing! 
And why is he still a heretic! Why?” 

A carriage was advancing toward them, 
and a white handkerchief was already wav- 
ing in the distance. ‘‘ Manna!” was called 
out; Eric withdrew. Manna rose and went 
to meet Lina, who got out and let the car- 
riage drive on. 

** Ah!” exclaimed Lina, ‘‘ you are 
already on such good terms with one 
another! you need hide nothing from me. 
Ah, how fine! This is right splendid! I’ve 
something to tell you about my love; now 
kiss me. Ah, I see you haven't kissed 
each other yet, you don’t how to kiss. 
Just think, Manna, how simple I’ve been; 
I made myself believe, at one time, that the 
Baron von Pranken was fond of me — no, 
that’s not exactly what I meant, but I made 
myself believe that I liked him, and now I 
will tell you at once, that I love and I am 
loved.” 

** We all love God, and we are loved by 
him.” 

** Ah, ves, by God too. But Albert — 
Do you know Albert? you must know him, 
for he’s building a castle for you. At that 
time at the musical festival —I saw you at 
once, and beckoned to you, but you didn't 
observe me—that was the very first time 
we ever came tq an explanation. Ah, 
you can’t begin to think how happy I am. 
At the beginning I couldn’t take part in the 
singing: I was afraid all the time I should 
scream too loud; but after that I sang with 
the rest. Ah, it was so beautiful — so 
beautiful! we did nothing else but float 
away in music; and he sings splendidly too, 
though not so grandly as Herr Dournay. 
Now do tell me, Manna, how you felt when 
you heard him sing so? Did you know 
that he was the man you asked me about 
when you had the angel-wings on your 
shoulders.” 

Lina did not wait for an answer, but went 


on: — 
‘* You must have seen me on the shore, 
when I met you, and I was leaning on my 
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Albert’s arm for the first time. I didn’t 
want to speak to you there among the nuns 
and scholars; I shouldn’t have been able to 
tell you allthere. You don’t take it amiss 
that I didn’t appear to see you? Ah, I saw 
everybody, the whole world at once! Ah, 
and all was so splendid! And at the table 
there twas so merry! And once he asked 
me why I seemed all at once so sad. Then 
I confessed to him that I was thinking of 
you, how you were going back again to the 
convent, where ’twas so silent and so dull. 
I think the corridors have all got a cold. 
Ah, why can’t you be as merry as we? Do 
be merry! There’s nothing better in the 
world, and you’ve got all, and can have all 
in the world. Oh, do be merry! Ah, there 
flies a swallow, the first swallow. Oh, if I 
could only fly in that way up to him at the 
castle, and bid him good-morning, and keep 
flying to him and flying away again. Ah, 
Manna! Manna!” 

It was very odd to her to see and hear this 
joyous, fluttering youthful companion; she 
could say nothing in response, and Lina did 
not seem to expect her to say anything, for 
she continued : 

‘**So I was thinking as I was coming here, 
that if I were you, I'd issue an order or 
something of that sort to the whole country 
round, that in three days they should bring 
me all the birds they could catch, and I'd 
pay them an awful amount of money for 
doing it, and then I'd let all the birds fly 
away again up into the air. Don’t you feel 
as if you were a bird that had been caught, 
and had got free again? Ah, and it’s smart 
in you to come in the spring; there’s too 
much dancing to be done, if you come home 
in the winter. Fourteen balls I went to, 
the first winter, and ever so many small 

arties. And if one then has her sweet- 

eart — Ah, Manna, you can’t think how 
beautiful that is! or perhaps you do know 
now. I beg you do tell me every thing. I 
am not yet betrothed to Albert, but we are 
as good as betrothed. You won’t be anun, 
will you? Believe what I say, on don’t 
want you for a nun at all, they are only after 
your money. Would you like to be a bar- 
oness? I shouldn't. ‘To be ‘‘ my lady’d” 
all the time when there’s no need of it, and 
then to be laughed at behind one’s back; 
no, I shouldn’t like it at all. If a born lady 
does anything foolish, there’s nothing to be 
said; but if one of us commits a folly, hi! 
the whole city and the whole land has to 
bear the blame of it. Ah, such a rich girl 
has a good deal to suffer for it! Here 
come the men and want to marry her money, 
and here come the nuns and want her to 
become a nun for her money. You may be 
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sure, if you were one of those women yonder 
carrying coals out of the boat, the nuns 
wouldn’t have you; you might be as clever, 
and as lovable, and as good as you are now. 
Yes, if you hadn’t any money, and if you 
hadn’t so much money, the nuns wouldn't 
want to have anything to do with you. 


Don’t they try to make you believe that 


ou’ve been called to be a saint? Don’t 

elieve it. Ah, in the convent! When I 
hear people telling how beautiful it was 
there on the convent-island, I’ve always 
thought: Yes indeed, right pretty, if one 
only goes there on a pleasure excursion ; 
but to be a nun there! — Ah, Manna, if I 
could only make you as happy as I am! 
Do be jolly too! Ah, good heavens, why 
can’t one give to another some of his enjoy- 
ment ; I’ve so much — so much, and I should 
like most dearly to give some of it to you. 
But what do we talk so much for? Come, 
catch me! Do you remember our old play: 
‘Everything flies that has wings’? Come, 
catch me! ” 

Lina ran off with fluttering garments, and 
when she stopped saw that Manna had not 
followed her. She waited until she came 
up, and the two maidens walked in silence 
to the villa. 


CHAPTER Iv. 
‘* THROUGH THE NEW DOOR.” 


Lia staid with Manna, so that she was 
unable to shake off her school-friend. When 
they went together to church, if Manna said, 
going and returning, that she would rather 
not talk in the morning, then Lina insisted 
that Manna need not say anything, she 
would do all the talking herself. She chatted 
about everything that came into her mind, 
things past and things to come. 

As soon as she woke - she ran through 
the gamut, then ran trilling through the 
house, and almost every hour of the day, 
when there was no caller and they were 
within doors, she sat at the piano in the 
music saloon, singing and playing inces- 
santly, mixing up serious and melancholy, 
classic and modern music, no matter what, 
so that it made sound enough. She would 
follow up one of Pergolese’s mournful dirges 
with a merry Tyrolese carol. 

The whole house was entirely changed by 
Lina’s presence, and at the table there was 
a great deal of laughter. In cherry time 
the hot-houses at Villa Eden already sup- 
plied early apples; and Lina had the habit 
of never peeling an apple, but biting into 
it whole, congratulating herself that she 
could do it without being reprimanded by 
her mother. She paid no regard to Son- 
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nenkamp’s reproving look; she was an in- 
dependent girl, doing recklessly whatever 
she fancied, and so accustomed to being 
scolded, that she had become hardened to 


it. 

Lina ate heartily, like a good healthy peas- 
ant girl, while Manna ate as if it were a 
matter of compulsion. Lina took pleasure 
in eating, and was hungry allthetime. She 
could p s take something, she said of 
herself, and if anything at the table had a 
particularly good relish, she would say : — 

‘*Aren’t you glad, Manna, that you’ve 
got rid of that convent food? Ah, my first 
meal at home was a new experience to me, 
and here you have very nice things.” 

She also liked a glass of wine, and was 
rallied on that account. She begged Eric 
to defend her, and he replied : — 

‘*That’s easily done. It’s a romantic 
absurdity to look upon it as a fine thin 
for a girl not to take pleasure in eating an 
drinking; and drinking wine is assuredly 
not an unfeminine act. Isn’t drinking wine 
a much pleasanter thing to see than eatin 
meat, nourishing one’s self with pence 
food?” 

Everybody laughed except Manna, who 
looked at Eric with an unmoved face. 
Strange how this man gives a surprising 
turn to every thought, and induces surpris- 
ing turns of thought in other people! 

Manna felt as if she were driven out of 
the house by Lina’s presence. 

Only at Frau Dournay’s, for whom Lina 
entertained a holy awe, could Manna get 
any time for being alone; she felt herself 
in concealment when she fled to the green 
cottage, and by this means she came nearer 
to the Professorin, almost in spite of her- 
self. Her uniform serenity of soul, her 
never-failing willingness to devote herself 
to others, were perceived by Manna, and 
she was startled at hearing her say,— 

‘* You wanted to make a request of me, 
dear child. Why do you hold back ?” 

**I, a request? What request?” 

** You would like that Lina should come 
here, but you avoid acknowledging this to 
me and to her. If you will honestly confess 
to me that you would like this, I will ar- 
range the matter.” 

Manna confessed that she had not kad 
the courage to express her wish. 

By the next day Lina was settled at the 
cottage with the Professorin, and there she 
was merry as a cricket, and enlivened the 
whole house with her cheerfulness, and her 
fresh bubbling gaiety alone. Wherever she 
was, walking, standing, or sitting, she sang 
to herself like a bird on the branch, and the 
breasts of the hearers were refreshed. The 
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Aunt played an accompaniment for her 
songs, and the clear, bell-like tone of her 
voice was full of fresh health and bright joy. 
She sang without the least effort, and her 
love added a tone of deep feeling to her 
singing, which one would not have supposed 
she possessed. 

She was perfectly undisciplined, but she 
was very particular about her dress, espec- 
ially since she had been in love, and she 
liked to look at herself in the glass. But 
to bother herself about the inner life, — 
“That’s not my style,” was her uniform 
manner of speaking. She lived her own 
life, was a Catholic, because she was born 
so, and it was too much trouble to make 
any change. She laughed, sang and danced ; 
yesterday is gone, and to-morrow will look 
out for itself. Amongst all these persons 
who bore a heavy burden in their souls, 
who were imposing some heavy task upon 
themselves, Lina was the only light-hearted 
child of nature; and she was regarded by 
those who looked upon her rather with en- 
vious than contemptuous eyes. 

** Ah! could one but be like her!” sighed 
each one in his own way. 

Lina, gradually, became less demonstra- 
tive and excitable through the quiet in- 
fluence of the Professor. It gave her 
pleasure to be able to understand a great 
deal of what the Professorin said; but there 
were many things beyond her comprehen- 
sion. What does it matter? One must 
not take all there is in the dish,— one must 
leave something for others. 

It was beantiful to see Manna coming in 
her bright summer dress through the park 
to the cottage. But she manifested to the 
Professorin only a respectful confidence ; 
she always addressed her as Madame, and 
spoke to her in French, the language she 
had been accustomed to use at the convent. 
To all questions she gave direct answers. 

‘*Had you any particular friend at the 
convent ?” the Professorin once asked. 

‘* No, itis not allowed. One must not 
show any special affection, but treat all 
with an equal love.” 

‘* If it would not weary you, I should like 
to ask another question.” 

‘**Oh, you do not weary me in the least. 
I like to talk of the convent better than -_ 
thing else ; I think of it all the time. Ask 
what you please.” 

‘* Had you a particularly confidential re- 
lation with any one of the ladies ? ” 

Manna mentioned the name of the Su- 
perior, and was greatly surprised to hear 
the Professorin extol the beauty of such a 
life as hers; that there could be nothing 
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more blissful than to confer peace and joy 
upon young children, to aid them to become 
strong, to overcome the trials of existence. 
It was a life that death could not change, 
and in which the sorrow of parting and 
absence could never be known. 

The Professorin repeated that she should 
regard it as a crime, to say a single word 
that should shake a soul desiring to devote 
itself to such a life. 

** Dear child, thou hast chosen the right 
path according to thy light.” 

Manna bowed, and she seemed transfig- 
ured. It did not occur to her that the 
Professorin had spoken to her all at once 
so affectionately. But now she shrank into 
herself with alarm. Is this not one of the 
temptations ? Does not this woman praise 
her, enter into her utmost soul, in order to 
win her over and seduce her from the faith ? 
A glance of suspicion shot from those youth- 
ful eyes upon the elderly lady. And yet 
Manna returned, again and again, to the 
Professorin, as is if she were fleeing from 
something, and could find concealment only 
there. 

Frau Dournay’s uniform serenity of soul, 
her perpetual willingness to devote herself 
to the service of others, had a magnetic at- 
traction for her, and before she was aware 
of it, she formed more intimate relations, 
and became more confidential with the Pro- 
fessorin than she had ever believed possible. 

The struggle and the vacillation of the 
girl’s young heart were revealed first of all 
to the Professorin. As they were sitting 
once in the garden, having fortunately de- 
clined to go with Lina, Roland, and Enric, 
on an exeursion upon the Rhine, Manna 
said, looking timidly around,— 

** Why should it be a sin to take delight 
in nature? Is not joy itself a sort of devo- 
tion?” 

The Professorin making no reply, Man- 
na said with pressing earnestness : — 

** Do speak, I entreat you.” ~ 

‘*A writer,” replied she, ‘‘whom you 
do not probably revere as we do, has said: 
God loves better to see a heart filled with 
joy than with sorrow.” 

** What’s the man’s name? ” 

** Gotthold Lessing.” 

Manna requested to have the passage 
pointed out. The Professorin brought the 
book, and from that time there was a free 
interchange of thought between them. The 
Professorin continued very cautious in her 
remarks, and repeated that she should look 
upon it as a sacrilege to deprive a believing 
heart of its religious convictions. 

Manna declared that she was strong 

























































enough to enter into the thoughts of the 
children of the world, as they are termed, 
without getting lost herself. 

The Professorin repeatedly warned and 
advised her, but she insisted that she had 
returned to the world in order to perceive 
what it had to proffer to her, and then to 
renounce all freely. She expressed a firm 
determination not to become Pranken’s wife, 
in fact, not to be married at all. She came 
very near disclosing to the Professorin, that 
she wanted to devote herself as an expiato 
sacrifice, not from compulsion, but, throu 
heavenly grace, freely renouncing all the 
delights of the world. 

‘* To you,” said Manna, with tearful eyes, 
**T could tell all.” 

It would have required only a single 
word, one encouraging appeal, and Manna 
would have told everything to the Mother. 
But she earnestly entreated not to be made 
the repository of any secret; not because 
she could not keep it faithfully, but it would 
be a burden to her, and she should never 
feel at peace if she should divert a being 
formed to live in the purest sphere from oc- 
cupying her true place. She spoke very 
guardedly, choosing her words carefully, 
for Manna must not have the least suspicion 
that she also was hiding a secret; she 
simply let it be understood that she favored 
the maiden’s resolution to take the veil. 

Something of Sonnenkamp’s nature seemed 
awakened in Manna’s soul. Was this wo- 
man encouraging her only in order to gain 
a firmer hold upon her? But then, as she 
looked up into the quiet, calm face of the 
Mother, she felt impelled to fall upon her 
neck and beg her forgiveness for having 
had such unjust thoughts of her. The Pro- 
fessorin saw the conflict in the child, but 
gave it a different interpretation; she had 
no suspicion that distrust of the worst kind 
was felt by Manna. 

As Manna passed through the new door 
on her way home through the meadows, 
she suddenly stood still. Here she had 
stood on the first morning, here had the 
thought darted through her soul that she 
must often pass through this gateway, over 
this path, engaged in deep struggles, and 
contending for victory. This foreboding 
had now been realized. 


CHAPTER V. 
BE LED INTO TEMPTATION. 


Manna went regularly to church, and 
prayed with constant and unchanging fer- 
vor, but a peculiar shyness held her back 
from the parsonage. She said constantly 
to herself that the Priest himself had told 
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her that it would be well to avoid seeing 
him for a time, till she had become familiar 
with her new life. 

Often, in the midst of conversation with 
the Professorin, a fear came over her that 
she was binding herself too closely to the life 
of another, and she felt that she must regain 
her power of looking beyond all the varying 
phenomena of the world. She at last came 
to the determination to go to the Priest, to 
whom she began to explain and excuse her 
long absence ; but he interrupted her mildly, 
saying that she need tell him nothing, he 
had read her soul, and believed that he 
understood her feelings; she must appear 
to herself, like a person who, returning to 
earth after his departure from it, watches 
the actions of men, their restless days and 
nights of painful dreams, their attempts to 
satisfy or to benumb the conscience. 

He impressed it = her that she ought 
to judge people gently ; the worst sinners 1n- 
deed were those who believed they knew 
what they were doing, and it was most difli- 
cult to pardon them; but if we take the 
highest views, these were the ones who most 
needed forgiveness, because, in spite of 
what they say, they really do not know 
what they do, and we can always say of 
them, Lord, forgive them. There is noth- 
ing left for us, but silently to pray for their 
salvation, imploring the merciful Father to 
grant them redemption. 

Without mentioning any name, he then 
went on to represent to her that there are 
some people, who, with outward piety and 
self-complacency, perform so-called good 
works, and borrow holy words for the ex- 
pression of thoughts far removed from what 
is really divine. 

He thus described the Professorin with- 
out naming her. ; 

Then he delineated others, who, full of 
knowledge, swerve constantly from the 
central truth, and who, without having any 
fixed goal of their own, imagine that they 
are able to lead others. 

Thus he delineated Eric. 

With the greatest caution he painted the 
men of the world, who wish to force the 
Lord of heaven and earth to show them fa- 


vor, and who with their scoffs banish all hu- 


mility. He openly named as examples 
Doctor Richard and the Weidmann circle, 
but at the same time he had Sonnenkamp 
in view, but the daughter must make this 
application for herself. 

anna listened eagerly. As she looked 
out of the window, her eyes rested on her 
father’s house, with the park and garden, 
and it seemed to her as if they must all be 
overwhelmed, the waters surge up from the 
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Rhine, the everlasting floods submerge the 
earth, and only here in this room is the ark 
of safety. 

Timidly, hardly breathing the words aloud, 
she mournfully asked why the task of re- 
turning into life was laid upon her. 

The Priest gently consoled her, telling 
her that, as an eye which must soon close, 
to open again in eternity, watched from this 
window over all which passed below in the 
valley, so an unchanging eye was watching 
over her; she must enter the tumult without 
fear, having within her thoughts which 
looked down upon it all from a lofty height 
of their own. This was the real trial spec- 
ially laid upon her. 

He went farther, and charged Manna not 
to come to him again for a long time; she 
was to remain away for weeks and months, 
that she might gain strength within herself; 
she was to be fettered by no external bond, 
not even that of making stated visits to him, 
but all was to depend on her own free, 
steadfast, independent will; leaning upon 
herself, with no outward support, she was 
to conquer all temptations. 

Manna asked hesitatingly, why the Priest 
had not taken upon himself the wide-ex- 
tending benevolent work, which the Profes- 
sorin was now commissioned by her father 
to carry on. 

‘Why ?” exclaimed the Priest, with a 
flash in his usually quiet eye. ‘* We cannot 
take what is not given to us; they must 
learn that this so-called benevolence, with- 
out the blessing of the Church, becomes 
absolutely null, and I command you to have 
nothing to do with it, for you cannot enter 
into such a fellowship.” 

Manna was much startled when the Priest 
told her that he did not consider her fitted 
to take the veil, that it would be better for 
her to be Pranken’s wife. 

The color mounted to Manna’s face, and 
she moved her hands as if warding off a 
blow; she opened her mouth, but could not 
utter a word. 

‘* Tt is well,” said the Priest, soothingly, 
‘* it is well if you can conquer this too, but 
we dv not call you, we do not beguile you; 
you must come at your own call, and follow 
your own leading. People will whisper to 
you The parsons, for so they call us, 

ave misled you with most cunning wiles. 
You must remember, the sun shining down 
upon us bears witness that I have urged you 
not to renounce the world entirely. If you 
cannot do otherwise, if you feel an impera- 
tive call, then you will be welcome to us; 
not otherwise, not even with all your 
wealth.” 

The Priest had arisen, and was walking 
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up and down the room with hasty strides. 
A long pause ensued ; he stood at the win- 
dow, looking out, while Manna sat trembling 
on the sofa. The Priest turned towards 
her, saying, — 

‘* You see what esteem we feel for you, 
when we leave all to your own strength, 
the strength of faith and of renunciation 
within you; hold firmly to that, and let us 
speak freely and calmly to each other. Do 
you not think this Herr Dournay a most at- 
tractive man? Speak to me as openly and 
sincerely as you would to yourself.” 

**T don’t yet know what to think. I am 
inclined to believe that there is something 
in him which might make him a noble in- 
strument of the Holy Spirit.” 

** Ah! is that your feeling? Thank you 
for being so honest and unreserved. That 
is the wonderful art of the tempter, that he 
can assume the purest form; with a pretence 
of duty and the hope of conversion he can so 
tempt the poor child of humanity, that it 
does not notice that it has already fallen 
into evil. This then is the shape he takes 
for you? I advise you, yes, I require it of 
you, I command you, to attempt to change 
this false coin into true metal. Try it, it is 
your duty; and if you succeed, you are 
greater than I thought, and if you fail, you 
are cured forever. The ways of Providence 
are wise, which have brought this man to 
you, and planted the thought of his conver- 
sion in your heart; you are bound, for the 
sake of his salvation and your own, to make 
the attempt and to persevere in it. Look 
out of doors! it is springtime, everything 
seems thriving and blooming in security ; 
but the day will come when the tempest 
will burst forth, rending the branches and 
tearing up the roots, and so it must be. 
What is planted in you must be tried by the 
storm of temptation, with all its fine and 
cunning wiles; it must be tossed hither and 
thither till it is all but uprooted — not till 
then will you be strong.” 

Again the Priest strode up and down with 
heavy steps. Manna knew not what to say, 
nor how she was to leave this room, and go 
bac¢k again into the sight of men who were 
to be to her as shadows, as forms assumed 
by the tempter. 

The Priest turned towards her, and said 
gently, — 

‘* Now go, go, my daughter... And God 
be with thee.” 

He gave her his blessing, and Manna 
went. With a conflict in her heart, strain- 


ing her powers to look at life as a spectacle, 
as a temptation which she must not avoid, 
she devoted herself to those around her, and 
no one suspected why she was so cheerful 
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and ready to be induced to take part in 
every kind of merriment. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ANOTHER SPIRE BUILT. 


Tue Mother was the only one who sus- 

cted that any change was going on in 

ric; he became oolliety reserved, even 
shy. Instead of his former communicative- 
ness, he was now very careful of what he 
said, especially in Manna’s presence, as if 
he felt himself near one whose serenity must 
not be troubled. 

But this change in Eric’s demeanor soon 
attracted the notice of another observer who 
kept a keener watch. Bella came to call 
upon her future sister-in-law. She was 
very confidential towards Manna; she had 
the habit of putting her arm round the waist 
of girls whom she liked, and towards whom 
she desired to be gracious, and promenad- 
ing with them in this affectionate way; but 
whenever she attempted this with Manna, 
the latter always made a movement as if she 
would shake her off, and finally told her, in 
so many words, that she disliked it. Bella 
smiled, but she was inwardly vexed. In 
this house, in this garden, she must en- 
counter such rebuffs as she had never be- 
lieved possible. But outwardly there was 
no trace that her feelings were hurt, al- 
though it required her utmost exertion to 
remain composed. 

With an easy turn of the conversation, 
she asked Eric if he now had another pupil. 

Eric answered her in the same light tone, 
that Manna had already completed her’ ed- 
ucation. 

Bella nodded 


pleasantly. 

The formal visit to Manna was now over ; 
and when she excused herself for not re- 
turning it, saying that it was her purpose to 
visit nowhere, bella made a friendly call 


upon the Mother and the Aunt. She went 
back to Wolfsgarten with the resolution to 
give, hereafter, the go-by to this house and 
allits inmates. Otto wanted to marry a wife 
from it, and that was his affair; but she, be- 
lieved that she ought to call his attention to 
the fact, that in the mutual reserve of Man- 
na and Eric there was the germ of a deeper 
feeling. Pranken replied with a spice of 
maliciousness, that the family tutor was not 
half so dangerous as he appeared to his 
sister, especially not to one whose char- 
acter was grounded in religious conviction. 

Pranken made frequent visits to Villa 
Eden, and always enlivened its inmates. But 
it did not escape Manna’s penetrating obser- 
vation, that he was an artisan, but not an 
artist ; he displayed much clever ingenuity, 
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but had no productive genius, and was un- 
stable and impulsive. is was especially 
noticeable when Eric was present. 

Pranken was never at a loss in uttering 
some pointed remark, but he could not 
carry on a discussion; novel propositions 
bewildered him, and he had no pertinent 
observations to bring forward, whilst Eric 
became more inspirited and more original 
by the presentation of opposing thoughts 
and new statements. 

Eric was always the same from morning 
to night, while Pranken was a different be- 
ing in the evening from what he was in the 
morning. In the morning he was obliged 
to rouse himself; he was tired, heavy, low- 
spirited ; at evening he was lively, dashing, 
and full of energy. He often seemed lan- 
ge and spiritless ; and being aware of this, 

e was stimulated to exertion. There was 
always an element of disquiet in intercourse 
with him, and under an appearance of 
friendliness there was almost always a la- 
tent bitter hostility. He thought now, too, 
that he could discover an understanding be- 
tween Eric and Manna. 

Both Manna and Eric thought more of 
the universal, of the purely ideal, than they 
did of the personal; in her, this proceeded 
from the religious, and in him, from the 
sey sr element. In the beginning, 
anna had held herself aloof from him with 
a sort of defiance, even with a positive an- 
tagonism ; but gradually she came to per- 
ceive the inviolable truthfulness of his whole 
being. When Pranken was engaged in ar- 
gument, he asserted what he had to say as 
if it were incontrovertible ; while Eric, on 


| the other hand, often replied : — 


‘*T should like to be allowed first to state 
the question ; for the best thing we can do 
in order to arrive at some actual result, is, 
to state the question sharply and definitely.” 
** And,” he added, laughing, ‘ the old phil- 
osopher, Epictetus, has designated ‘ asking 
the right questions and exercising forbear- 
ance’ as the very essence of philosophy.” 

‘** Who is Epictetus ? ” Manna would ask ; 
and while Eric briefly gave an account of 
the life of this stoic, a slave, who had be- 
come a philosopher and taught after the 
manner of Socrates, adding some reflections 
of his own, Manna was alarmed to see how 
fully she agreed with him; her gods were 
different, but their devotional spirit was the 
same. 

Pranken was jealous when he saw Manna 
deeply interested in Eric’s expositions, and 
often tried to make him expose his heretical 
sentiments, so that he might become abhor- 
rent to Manna. 

There was frequently a sort of tourna- 
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ment in which they took part, and Manna 
sat, as it were, upon a dais to crown the 
victor. In such a state of feeling, it easily 
happens that insignificant circumstances be- 
come the starting point of a life and death 
contest. And thie was the case one day, 
when Pranken related in a merry way that 
to-day was a bona fide pilgrimage of the 
whole country to the railroad station, for 
they were expecting, by the evening train, 
the list of those who had drawn prizes in 
the Cathedral lottery; and all’ the poor 
people, the servants, male and female, the 
vine-dressers, the quarrymen, and the boat- 
men, were each one of them — to get 
the first prize. Manna had it on her lips 
to say that she had given money to Claus 
in order to redeem his ticket, but, before 
she could do it, Eric, unable to restrain 
himself, cried out : ~ 

** This lottery is an atrocity, a disgrace 
to our age.” 

‘* What's that? What do you say?” 

‘* I beg your pardon, I was hasty,” said 
Eric, trying to divert the subject. 

But Manna asked : — 

‘* May we not know what your objection 
is?” 

‘*T would rather not state it.” 

Manna’s face flushed. This man, she 


thought, is also a heretic in regard to social 


institutions! But she quickly composed 
herself, and continued quietly : — 

‘* It ought not to be a matter of indiffer- 
ence to you to be regarded as open to the 
charge of being unjust.” 

‘‘ Herr Captain,” Pranken said, coming 
to her help, ‘* would you favor us so far 
as to give us your view ? It would be very 
kind of you if you would instruct us, and 
give us at length your objections.” Then 
turning to Manna, he said in a low tone : — 

‘* Take notice, this will be the order of 
his discourse. First, he declines to speak, 
like a singer who is urged to sing in com- 
pany; then he asks pardon for his novel 
views ; next comes a condescending defini- 
tion; after that a citation from Professor 
Hamlet, to be succeeded by a moral burst 
of indignation, and every one who thinks 
otherwise is an idiot or a knave; and finally, 
when you think now is the grand finale, he 
adds something: else, and winds up with a 
trill.” 

Eric perceived that he was to be irritated 
and goaded on, but he had self-control 
enough to say to himself: I will not be 
driven over the barriers. With quiet de- 
liberation he proceeded to say :— 

‘* First of all, I beg you would remem- 
ber that Catholic as well as Protestant 
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cathedrals are to be completed by this 


horrible and no longer unusual means.” 

‘** And why so horrible?” asked Manna, 

** Yes, go on, go on!” urged Pranken, 
as if he were flourishing his horse-whip. 

‘* Allow me to take more time,” answered 
Eric ; ‘‘ I must take a longer spring.” 

‘**Proceed! proceed!” said Pranken 
sharply, twirling the ends of his moustache. 

‘*The largest cathedrals,” Eric began 
by saying, ‘‘are unfinished; quiet in the 
lap of earth rest thousands and tens of thou- 
sand hands which devotion once moved to 
dig the stone, to raise, and lay, and chisel 
them. Careless and thoughtless enough, 
undoubtedly, were the workmen, but they 
were set in motion by devout feeling, the 
feeling of those who poured out the money, 
and those who superintended the work, de- 
siring to build a house of God. But listen 
to the cry now: You servant-man, you ser- 
vant-girl, you journeyman, come here! 
here’s a lottery ticket — only one dollar to 
ea can make so much by it, and 

elp build a church besides! How can the 
— Word be devoutly proclaimed in a 
building erected by an appeal to the covet- 
ousness of men? You smile. You think, 
perhaps, that it does no harm to the servant- 
man and servant-gir! to lose the dollar; but 
I ask if it’s no harm to their souls to be 
hoping for prizes in the lottery? And su 
pose a schedule of the lottery were laid in 
the corner-stone of the new building. Fu- 
ture generations would have harder work 
to decipher these figures, than we with the 
remains of the lake-dwellers. What sort 
of a race was this, they would say, which 
built a church with the profits of a lottery ? 
Tetzel’s hawking of indulgences was far less 
objectionable, for then they paid money for 
the pardon of their sins; the motive was a 
moral one, however much they may have 
been in error. But here 

‘*I had thought,” Sonnenkamp interrupt- 
ed, ‘‘ that you considered beauty, the com- 
pletion of the beautiful structure, as a suf- 
ficiently moral motive, just as any pagan 
would.” 

‘*] thank you for this suggestion, for it 
brings me to the point, to state it briefly, 
that it is a contradiction to make use of 
unholy means for a holy end, and nothing 
incongruous is truly beautiful.” 

Sonnenkamp was exceedingly charmed 
with this exposition, but Pranken, who saw 
that his prophecy in regard to the way in 
which Eric would proceed was altogether 
falsified, held his moustache thoughtfully 
between his fingers, and contracted his 
brows. He was stirred up, and doubly so, 
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when he saw that Manna looked very atten- 
tive and serious. He would have been be- 
side himself if he could have imagined 
what were her thoughts. 

This heretic, Eric, would not have been 
able to reach a single dogma of her belief, 
with all his philosophy, for this was no lever 
with which to move the solid rock; but in 
this assault upon an apparently incidental 
matter, her confidence was shaken in the 
perfect moral beauty of the measures of those 
who were the representatives of the Spirit 
in the world. Everything which concerned 
religion was in her view fixed and unalter- 
able, and just this thing troubled Manna, 
this insignificant trifle, that their object was 
money. She despised money, she regarded 
it as a dangerous enemy, and ‘* money — 
money!” echoed and re-echoed within her. 
** Is gold the temptation ? ” 

_Pranken hastily summoned up his ener- 
gies to say :— 

‘Tt strikes me as inconsiderate or im- 
modest — excuse me if I do not use just the 
right word —I mean, he who is an unbe- 
liever should not attack another's belief.” 

** Should we not?” replied Eric. ‘* And 
still we are attacked. Humility is a virtue. 
Very true ; and it is the virtue of a state of 
siege. We still stammer at the word of 
salvation. But is the child who cannot yet 
speak, on that account not to make known 
his wishes by cries? Lofty and noble to 
us is the religion of love, but love cannot 
be commanded, love is the genius of the 
heart ; on the other hand, kindness, regard, 
active help can be commanded and guided ; 
love, never. The great pomatied Love 
thy neighbor as thyself, has become hypoc- 
risy; it is said, I love my neighbor, but I 
have nothing to do for him. Our doctrine 
says, Help thy neighbor as thyself. Love 
is a sort of musical susceptibility which can 
be counterfeited, but help cannot be. There- 
fore we apply more broadly the command, 
and say, Help thy neighbor as thyself. 
And you must do it yourself; for we stand 
upon the fundamental principle that there 
is no substitution in the realm of moral.ac- 
tivity, and here it is the primal law that 
— one shall do guard-duty for him- 
self.” 

** You’ve said that once before,” Pranken 
ee 

«True, and I shall often repeat it. I 
think that we have as good a right as our 
opponents, who are not always uttering 
some new truth. The sunlight of to-day is 
like that of yesterday 

Here Roland burst in breathless, crying: 
** Eric, you must come at once, the field- 
guard is here; he is like a crazy man, and 
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he says that you only can decide, and you 
alone shall decide.” 

‘* What has happened ?” 

‘* Sevenpiper has drawn the grand prize, 
and Claus says that the money belongs to 
him. Come, he’s like one raving mad.” 

Eric went down to the courtyard. 

There sat Claus upon a dog-kennel, and 
looked dolefully up at Eric and Roland. 
He spoke so thick and confusedly, that they 
could not make out distinctly what he meant ; 
this only was plain, that Sevenpiper had 
drawn the prize, and Claus asserted that it 
belonged to him. 

Sonnenkamp, Pranken, and Manna also 
made their appearance on the steps, and 
now Claus screamed out that Manna must 
bear testimony to having given him the 
money for the ticket, and he had simply 
forgotten to redeem it. 

ric quieted Claus, and promised to go 
with him to Sevenpiper. He asked permis- 
sion of Sonnenkamp to have the horses har- 
nessed. Roland was urgent to accompany 
him. Claus took a seat with the coachman 
on the box, and so they drove to the village 
to Sevenpiper’s house. 

They met the cooper in front of the house, 
and he told Eric that Sevenpiper had just 
turned him out of it. He said that he was 
in love with Sevenpiper’s oldest daughter, 
and that this attachment had met the appro- 
val of the parents -on both sides; but now 
Sevenpiper had shown him the door, saying 
that he could obtain a better match for his 
daughter, and that most assuredly he would 
not marry her to the son of Claus, who 
wanted to claim his property before the 
world. 

“+ Ts't true, father, that the prize belonged 
to you?” 

** Yes, indeed ; and it belongs to me still.” 

**So! NowI understand all about it,” 
said the cooper, _—— departure. 

In the house of Sevenpiper the new- 
comers found everything in confusion; the 
oldest daughter was weeping, and the other 
chifiren were running over one another. 

They became quieted at last, and Seven- 

iper said that he was not going to allow 
bimeelf to be driven out of his wits ; anyhow 
he would no longer be a day-laborer in the 
vineyard; he would just do nothing for a 
year, and then he would see what he would 
take hold of. The children screamed and 
shouted in all sorts of ways, and Sevenpiper 
tried to make them sing, but not one of 
them was willing ; all that was past and gone 
forever. ’ 

Eric had induced Claus to wait outside 
the house ; he now told them what the field- 





guard wanted. 
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As soon as he made known this desire, 
Sevenpiper raised the window and cried 
out to his former comrade standing in the 

‘* If you don’t clear out from here, and if 
= claim a single red cent from me, I'll 

reak every bone in your carcass. Now 
you know what to expect! Off with you!” 

No appeal was of any use; Sevenpiper 
insisted upon it, that he would not give 
Claus as much as he could put into his eye. 

Roland and Eric went away exceedingly 
cast down. They came to the house of 
Claus, who was asleep on the bench. His 
wife lamented that he had come home very 
drunk, and that the cooper was half-crazed. 

Neither could Eric and Roland be of any 
assistance here. 

On the ws | home, Roland seized Eric’s 
hand and said : — 

‘*Money! money! How speedily it can 
ruin people!” 

Eric made no reply, and Roland contin- 
ued : — ‘I never heard that there were any 
lotteries in America. You see, Eric, this 
is something that we have wholly to our- 
selves.” 

In silence, inwardly disturbed, they 
reached the villa. There seemed to be 
some ghost stalking abroad, for they could 
not shake off the remembrance that the de- 
mon of sudden riches had ruined two fami- 
lies; and immediately on waking the next 
morning, Roland said : — 

**T should like to know how Claua and 
Sevenpiper will feel this morning, when 
they wake up.” 

‘A messenger was sent to the village, and 
they were gratified to hear that the two 
families were getting along comfortably 
again; but the eldest daughter of Seven- 
piper had left her parents’ house, and had 
gone to the field-guard’s. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE FIRST RIDE. 


Manna was extremely gracious towards 
everybody, and no one would have suspected 
that this graciousness had pride for its basis. 
Every one appeared to her so poor, so for- 
lorn, sotrammelled ! Whenever she was spok- 
ento, her thought of the speaker was, ‘* You, 
who say this, are but a child of the world ; ” 
and whenever she took part in any pleasure 


excursion, there was the perpetually recur- | drop 


ring suggestion, ‘* You yourself are not here, 
you only seem to be here, you are in a 
wholly different world, yonder, far above.” 

Every one was charmed with her friend- 
liness, her gentleness, her attentive listen- 
ing, and yet only a part of herself was really 
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taken up with all this; she was elsewhere, 
and occupied with other interests. 

No one ventured to exert any influence 
over her; but the Doctor agreed with Pran- 
ken and her father, that she must again ride 
on horseback. 

A new world seemed to be disclosed ; in- 

side the house, there was singing, dancing, 
playing, and outside, too, all went merry as 
a marriage-bell. Manna took pleasant 
rides on horseback with Pranken, Eric, and 
Roland in the country round. Sonnenkamp 
also, mounted on his great black horse, fre- 
ype J joined the party. Their ride was 
ull of enjoyment, and they received on all 
sides marks of respect, not only from those 
who had been the recipients of benefits 
through the Professorin and Fraulein Milch, 
but also from those who were well off and in- 
dependent in their circumstances. Wher- 
ever they alighted, and wherever they reined 
up, there was always some fresh proof of 
the pride which the whole region felt in such 
a man as Sonnenkamp. 

One day, Manna, cites: and Roland, 
Eric and Sonnenkamp, were riding along the 
road bordered with nut-trees. 

‘*Herr Dournay is right,” exclaimed 
Manna, who was riding in advance with 
Pranken and her father. 

Manna said that Eric had made the re- 
mark, that nut-trees were much more beau- 
tiful, and that it was a stupid and prosaic 
innovation to set out lindens and other com- 
mon trees along the roads ; that the nut-tree 
belonged to the Rhine, was beautiful and 
productive, and at least gave to the irre- 
pressible boys a fine harvest time. 

As she rode along she tore off a leaf of 
a nut-tree. 

For some time her voice had been differ- 
ent; it was no longer as if veiled with tears. 
Turning to her father, she continued : — 

**You can bring this about. Set out a 
nursery of nut-trees, and give to all the 
villages round as many nurslings as they 
can make use of.” 

Sonnenkamp promised to carry out the 
idea, and unfolded a plan which he had 
much at heart, of establishing general be- 
nevolent institutions, the first of which 
should be a fund for the widows and orphans 
of boatimen. 

Manna stroked her beautiful white pony, 
to which she had given the name Snow- 


Pranken was happy that the horse proved 
itself worthy of its mistress, and voluntarily 
extending her hand, she thanked him for 
his care. 

‘¢ Now trot, Snow-drop!” she cried, 
chirruping ; and with Pranken on one side, 
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and her father on the other, she rode boldly, 
rising in the saddle. 

They now came in sight of an advancing 
procession. Manna reined in so suddenly 
that she would have been thrown over her 
horse’s head, had not Sonnenkamp held her 
by her riding-habit. They dismounted, and 
Roland and Eric were also obliged to dis- 
mount. The grooms led the horses, and 
Manna walked with the procession. Hold- 
ing up her long riding-dress, not proudly, 
but humbly, she sang aloud with the pil- 
grims, and Pranken also. Eric was silent. 

At a chapel by the way-side Manna knelt 
down, and Pranken also knelt by her side. 
When she arose, she was amazed to see 
that the rest had gone, leaving Pranken 
and her together. They were waiting in a 
pathway through the field, not far off, with 
the grooms who were holding the horses. 
The procession moved on, and Pranken 
and Manna were left alone. The murmur 
of the pilgrims was heard in the distance. 
Pranken held his hands folded together, 
and looked at Manna as if praying. 

** Manna,” he began, he had never called 
her Manna before. ‘‘ Manna, such is to 
be our life! We acknowledge the grace 
of heaven, that we, possessed of wealth and 
inheriting noble names, can occupy a lofty 
position, but are ready every moment to 
unite ourselves with our brothers and sisters 
who walk the holy paths in coarse shoes 
and barefoot, and to put ourselves on a 
level with them. Manna, thus will we 
live!” 

He took her hand, which she allowed him 
to hold an instant, and then drew it away. 
He continued : — 

‘*T have never yet told you that I too 
have wrestled with the holy resolution to 
renounce the world, and to assume the 
eaag. vow. You also, elevated and pious, 

ave struggled, and have returned to the 

world. I place my heart, my soul, my 
soul’s salvation in your hand. Here, on 
this consecrated spot, come with me into 
the chapel.” He. seized her hand, and at 
the same moment, Eric cried: — 

‘¢ Fraulein Manna! ” 

‘*What’s the matter? What do 
want ?” exclaimed Pranken. 

‘* Fraulein Manna, your father wants me 
to tell you that yonder is a boundary-stone 
convenient for you to mount your horse.” 

‘*T shall not ride again, I shall walk back 
to the house,” replied Manna; and turning 
round, whether she knew that Pranken 
was not following her, or did not know it, 
she went on with Eric. After they had 
gone some distance, turning round she saw 
Pranken still standing motionless in the 


you 
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place, and she called to him to come with 
them. 

In spite of all urging, she would not 
mount her horse, but walked the whole dix 
tance in her heavy riding-dress. 

She said nothing; there was a strange 
look of defiance in her countenance. 

She locked herself in her room, and wept 
and prayed for a long time. 

The struggle had come sooner than she 
thought, and she seemed to herself all un- 
armed. Pranken had a right to address her 
in that way. And would it not be better 
that she should enter into life ? At this 
thought she looked around, as if she must 
ask Eric what he thought of this conclusion, 
what opinion he would form of this fickle- 
ness. Again she looked around, and it 
seemed to her that Eric had come into the 
room with her, and still she was alone. 

It was a severe conflict, and only this one 
point was gained, that she would no longer 
allow herself to be robbed of herself by such 
distractions. 

A boat-sail upon the Rhine had been ‘ap- 
pointed for the evening. Manna, who had 
promised to go, now positively declined. 
She stood at the window of her silent cham- 
ber without opening it, and she wished that 
it was grated. She saw the gentlemen and 
the ladies go down to the river, and heard 
Lina singing a beautiful song accompanied 
by a fine manly voice. 

Who is that? 

It is not Pranken, nor Roland; it can be 
no other than Eric. 

On the boat, Lina requested Eric to sing 
the ‘* Harper’s Song,” set to music by Schu- 
bert. Eric considered it entirely inappro- 
priate to sing aloud here, in a joyous com- 
pany upon the Rhine, the plaint of a sorely 
burdened soul breathed out to the lonely 
night. 

But Lina persisted, and Eric sang, — 


** He that with tears did never eat his bread.”’ 


The rowers stopped rowing, and Eric’s 
voice thrilled the inmost soul. He paused, 
and then sang the words, — 


** Ye lead us onward into life. Ye leave 
The wretch to fall; then yield him up, in 
woe, 
Remorse, and pain, unceasingly to grieve; 
For every sin is punished here below.”’ 


Schubert’s air closes without any musical 
cadence, just as the’s words give no 
final solution. The strain, ‘‘ For every sin 
is punished here below,” filled the air as 
the boat glided past the villa. Manna 
heard the words, sank down, and covered 
her face with both hands. 
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Hour after hour passed away, and then 
some one knocked at the door. Manna 
waked from the sleep into which she had 
fallen in the midst of her anguish. It was 
quite dark. Roland and Lina were calling 
her name. Overcome by weariness of 
body and soul, Manna had not been able to 
keep from falling asleep, and now she 
joined the rest of the family, as if in a 
dream. It seemed to her as if it were 
morning, and yet it was night. She had a 
feeling of oppression in the society of those 
around her, all of whom looked upon her 
with loving eyes. 

In order, as it were, to recover self-pos- 
session, she proposed another sail upon the 
Rhine by moonlight, and she asked Lina to 
sing. 

Lins rejoined that she could not sing so 
beautifully as Eric, and that he ought to sing. 

**Do sing,” Manna said to him. ‘I can- 
not sing now,” Eric replied. 

The first 38 sae she had ever made of 
him he positively refused to grant. Manna 
was vexed at first, and then she was glad 
of this lack of friendliness. It is better 
thus; there is no reason why he should 
interest you in any way; you must again 
take the proper position in regard to him. 
And in order to show that she did not feel 
hurt by the refusal, she was more animated 
than she had ever been before. 

When they returned from the excursion, 
Sonnenkamp met them as they were getting 
out of the boat, and told them that Seven- 
a ed had informed him, lest they should be 
taken by surprise, or be away — but no one 
was to know anything about it — that he was 
to be waited upon by the boatmen to-morrow 
evening, to thank him for the benevolent 
institution he had established. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THOU SHALT LAUGH, DANCE, AND DRINK. 


‘* A HOUSE without a daughter is like a 
meadow without flowers,” said the Major, 
who was watching, with Sonnenkamp and 
the Professorin, the young people playing 
graces in the lawn between the villa and 
the green cottage. 

Lina had induced Manna to be present, 
and she was there in a bright summer suit. 
And Lina, together with the maid, had pre- 
vailed upon Manna to wear a deep red vel- 
vet ribbon in her black hair, and that her 
rich dark hair should be shown to the best 
advantage. 

The young people formed a large circle, 
sending differently colored hoops swiftly 
through the air, and catching them upon the 
pretty sticks. 
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The Architect was present, too, having 
been invited at Manna’s special request. 
No one except herself and Lina knew why 
this had been done. 

Roland had requested Eric to join in the 
play ; at first he declined, but Lina cried, — 

‘** Whoever doesn’t play wears a wig and 
is afraid of its being found out.” 

He made one of the circle. Pranken 
gave him a sort of military salute with his 
stick, as if it were a sword. They laughed 
merrily as they sprang about on the lawn, 
and it was a delight to the eye to witness 
Roland’s, and, still more, Manna’s graceful 
movements. When she looked up and 
reached out an arm, with her lithe and 
ethereal form, it appeared as if her eyes 
were fixed upon something else than the 
play ; as if she were in an ecstasy, and were 
expecting not a hoop, but some heavenly 
vision. "Pranken stood on her right, and 
Eric on her left; Pranken threw so skilfully 
that she always caught the hoop from him, 
while Eric sent it too high or too low, so 
that she was obliged to stoop and pick it 
up from the ground. It almost seemed as 
if he did it purposely, for in this movement 
Manna’s grace was always displayed afresh. 

Roland and Lina made fun of his clumsy 

lay. 

, oa and Roland kept up a constant run- 
ning fight ; she struggled with the boy as if. 
she were a boy herself, and they tried to 
throw each other down in the endeavor to 
catch a hoop tossed beyond the circle. But 
Roland was not thrown down, and escaped 
from all her clutches as smoothly as a 
weasel. The Architect smiled as he looked 
at Lina’s fawn-colored gaiter-boots. As 
Eric was leaping forward to catch a hoop 
which Manna had thrown on one side, he 
fell his whole length on the lawn. 

Manna laughed outright. 

As soon as Lina heard it she clapped her 
hands, exclaiming, — 

‘¢ The princess is set free! Manna has, 
heretofore, been the princess who couldn't 
laugh. Captain, you’ve broken the spell! 
What name shall we give to the knight who 
has set our Manna free ? ” 

Lina was overflowing with merriment, 
and she might indeed take pride in having 
been the means of enlivening the whole 
house, and, more than all, Manna. 

Eric succeeded in turning his fall into a 
joke, and he was at a loss, when he looked 
at his mother, to know why she shook her 
head so strangely. He had entirely forgot- 





ten how she reminded him with pride dur- 
ing those sad days when Bella was visiting 
| the villa, that his father had said he had 
never had a fall. 
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Manna’s cheeks had never before glowed 
so brightly as they did to-day; the spell 
upon her seemed broken; one deep, hearty, 
childlike burst of laughter had given her 
new life. She was sorely vexed, but she 
could make no suitable response when Lina 
said to Herr Sonnenkamp :— 

‘*Your Highness! ‘The king was obliged 
to give the princess in marriage to the 
knight who made her laugh, and public 
proclamation was made of it from the tower 
of the castle throughout all lands. Now 
say what you will give to Herr Dournay.” 

‘**T grant him a kiss,” answered Sonnen- 
kamp. 

‘* Herr Dournay, you are authorized to 
kiss Manna, her father grants permission,” 
Lina called out to the company. 

They all stood amazed, and Sonnenkamp 
cried :— 

**No, child, that was not my meaning. 
He can give you a kiss.” 

** I don’t need your permission for that,” 
replied Lina. 

She was now entirely in her element; 
wherever there was any fun, any teasing, 
she seemed a different being, quick, inven- 
tive, excessively merry, full of fanciful sug- 
gestions; as soon, however, as the conver- 
sation took a serious turn, she always sat 
very quiet and attentive, but her look 
said :— 

** All this is no doubt very fine, but I’ve 
no relish for it; ['ve never yet seen that 
people were any better off or any merrier 
for all their smart speeches.” 

They returned to the villa. 

Lina had hung her hat uponabush. The 
Architect carried it to her, stroking the 
brown ribbons, and regarding fondly the 
brown straw braid, and the artificial vine- 
leaves, of a brown autumnal tint. He hand- 
ed the hat to Lina, and while doing it they 
pressed each other’s hands, as the Architect 
said that he must go to the castle again, in 
order to make some arrangements for the 
next day. Foran instant only, Lina looked 
thoughtfully after him, and then, giving her 
head a toss, she bounded up the steps and 
went into the music saloon. Placing her- 
self at the piano, she played a dancing tune, 
for the day must be wound off with a dance ; 
the release of the princess who had not 
been able to laugh must be celebrated with 
a dance, and Lina was so self-denying as to 
be willing herself to play. When Pranken 
now came up to Manna and jestingly in- 
vited her to dance, Lina jumped up from 
the piano. 

**No, that won't do! The knight of 
philosophy gone to grass; he who freed the 
princess, he must come first.” 
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Lina would not have it otherwise. Man- 
na had first to dance with Eric, and the 
Aunt was obliging enough to play for them, 
so that Lina could dance too. With a very 
roguish, saucy courtesy, she challenged 
Herr von Pranken, who took her arm with- 
out any hesitation, and danced with her be- 
hind Eric and Manna. 

‘*T can’t realize that I am dancing,” said 
Manna, as she floated rather than danced 
round the great hall. 

** Nor can I,” replied Eric. 

Manna broke the pause which ensued, by 
saying :— 

‘* Lina sets us all crazy.” 

Pranken now came and asked her to 
dance ; she was still somewhat out of breath. 
He held her hand until he began to whirl 
with her in the dance. Roland was delight- 
ed that Lina was free, and the Aunt must 
still keep playing for him to dance with 
Lina, as # was unwilling to stop. 

Sonnenkamp was quite happy as he stood 
there in the music-saloon; and he said to 
the Professorin that this was all so pleasant, 
and he had never thought that he should 
see his children dancing in this hall. He 
had sent to Frau Ceres, who would like to 
be a looker on, too. She came, and Pran- 
ken and Manna must dance again in her 
presence. 

Sonnenkamp praised the happy sugges- 
tion of his wife, that she should give a 
grand ball in honor of Manna; but Man- 
na decidedly opposed this, and the wise 
Lina, happy in her triumph, begged the 
parents in a low tone not to urge Manna 
any further to-day, and she would bring 
everything about in good season. 

After tea, Lina wanted to have another 
dance ; she would like to keep up all night, 
and that Sonnenkamp should telegraph to 
the garrison to have the military band sent 
by an extra train. 

She was to-day so full of buoyant spright- 
liness, and so overflowing with cheerfulness, 
that even Eric, who had heretofore regard- 
ed her with indifference, approached her in a 
very friendly mood. 

** Yes,” she said, ‘‘do you remember 
that time? Would you have believed that 
you should ever have danced with your 
winged apparation ? Isn’t she a heavenly 
creature ? Ah, andif you ever know her 
as she used to be, so full of glee! Ah, I am 
delighted to think that you will fall so dee 
ly in love with Manna,—oh, so deeply in 
love,—so dead in love. Willyou promise 
me something ? ” 

** What, for instance ?” 

‘* That you will tell me the very first day 
when you fall in love.” 
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‘* But if I should fall in love with you, 
what then?” 

**Come, don’t talk so. I am much too 
stupid for you. I should have been smart 
enough for Herr von Pranken, but I am en- 
gaged, and out of the question. Hasn't 
Manna told you anything about me? ” 

Eric said she had not, and Lina con- 
tinued :— 

‘¢ Yes, do this, do it out of regard for me, 
and snatch Manna away from Baron von 
Pranken. I beg of you, do it for my sake.” 

‘* What are you laughing at so merrily ? ” 
said Manna, coming up to them. ‘I have 
begun to laugh to-day, and now I should 
like to keep you company.” 

‘¢Tell her,” said Lina with a nod. As 
Eric was.silent, she continued :— 

‘¢ He can tell you, but he is awfully re- 
served and profound. Don’t let him have 
any peace, Manna, until he has told you. 
Herr Captain, if you don’t tell at once, then 
T'll tell.” 

‘*T have that confidence in your sense of 
propriety,” said Eric very seriously, ‘‘ that I 
do not believe you would wantonly turn a 
joke into sober earnest.” 

Lina’s whole mien changed, and she said : 

‘* Ah, Manna, he is so awfully learned! 
My father says so too, and he sees people 
through and through. Don’t you sometimes 
feel afraid of him? ” 

Without making any reply, Manna took 
Lina’s arm and went with her through the 
garden, Lina chatting, joking, and singing 
incessantly, like a nightingale in the shrub- 
bery. 

After Manna had gone to her room, it 
seemed to her there that the pictures on the 
wall looked at her and asked: Who can this 
be? She shut out the dumb pictures by 
closing her eyes, threw herself upon her 
knees, and a voice within her seemed to say : 
It must be thus; thou art to become ac- 
quainted with the world, and all the vain 
delights of life, in order to gain the victory 
over them. Yet she felt down-hearted, for 
in the midst of her contrite prayer she 
seemed to hear the lively waltzes sounding 
in her ears, and she heard a burst of laugh- 
ter. Could it have been she herself who 
had so laughed ? 

The next day she had to enter into fresh 
gaieties. 

In the afternoon they drove to the castle, 
and there the Architect contrived a new de- 
light. He was a genuine priest of the May- 
bowl, and with a sort of solemnity he mixed 
the various ingredients of the fragrant bev- 
erage. The whole company sat upon a 
projecting wall of the castle, and looked out 
upon the Recathpanteniing landscape, while 
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Lina, in her exuberant. joyousness, sang and 
caroled without intermission. She sang in 
the open air, as a general thing, better than 
in aroom; and she had a good accompani- 
ment, for she sang a duett with the Archi- 
tect. 

Eric was again asked to sing, and again 
he declined. 

Lina induced Manna to drink a whole 
glass of May-wine, and said, in joke, that if 
she could only get Manna once a little in- 
toxicated, the old Manna, or, more properly, 
the young Manna, would again show herself. 
She seemed ready to make her appearance, 
but Manna had strength enough to hold her- 
self in restraint, though she laughed to-day 
at Lina’s most trifling jokes. 

Roland nodded to Eric, but he whispered 
to him that he must not call attention to 
Manna’s cheerfulness, as that would put an 
end to it. 

Wreaths were woven, and Lina recalled 
the time when Eric first came to Wolfsgar- 
ten; with wreaths on their heads they all 
drove from the castle back to the villa. 

At the last declivity, Manna bounded 
lightly down the hill and Lina after her ; at 
the foot the latter embraced her old school- 
mate, saying to her: — 

‘* You are released! You have done the 
three best things in the world; you have 
laughed, danced, and drunk —no, this is 
not the best; the best is yet to come.” 

And again Manna burst into a ringing 
laugh. 


CHAPTER IX. : 
DEMONSTRATION OF RESPECT FROM BELOW. 


WHEN a person is to be surprised in the 
evening by a demonstration of respect, what 
does he do in the morning ? 

Sonnenkamp must pretend not to notice 
anything, but nevertheless, he watched the 
barometer very closely. It had been rain- 
ing, and now the mercury was rising; it is 
clearing off, and the proposed demonstra- 
tion will come off beautifully. If one only 
knew beforehand the address which would 
be made this evening, one could get ready 
a suitable response. Princes have the ad- 
vantage of receiving beforehand any ad- 
dress that is to be presented. Sonnenkamp, 
however, was confident that the occasion 
would suggest to him a suitable reply. He 
had never regarded the honor that comes 
from men; he had honored himself, so far 
as there is any need of honor at all. Should 
he now feel any concern about it? And by 
what was this respect obtained ? 

By money! 

Had he not a superfluity of that? it was 
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very evident that their eyes would not be 
turned upon him. 

He rode out at the usual hour, but he 
did not follow his usual route, and without 
being aware of it, he cast amiable glances 
upon all the people he met; he had a new 
accession of benevolent feeling. He rode 
to the castle, and looked smilingly around, 
involuntarily fancying to himself with what 
delight the knights formerly returned home 
from their raids; they were strong, fierce, 
courageous men. 

Not far from the ruins he turned aside 
into the wood, for he saw that a large flag 
was floating over the battlements of the 
only completed tower, and there were no 
men visible. He wandered about in the 
wood, leading his horse by the bridle. He 
himself could not have told what there 
passed through his mind. Here walks a 
man in the wood, silent, alone, lost in 
thought, and this evening hundreds and 
hundreds of men will honor him with cheers. 

The Major lay in wait for him as he was 
returning, and insisted upon his going home 
with him. The Major had the air of a 
groomsman, who has made every prepara- 
tion for the wedding, and now, confident 
that all the requisite arrangements have 
been made, retires with the bridegroom into 
the quiet apartment until he shall be sum- 
moned by the full band. 


The dinner to-day was not so well served | 


as usual, but Sonnenkamp took no notice of 
it, not wanting to show that he knew of the 
preparations for the evening celebration. 

In the afternoon there were present the 
neighbouring families of the Cabinetsrath, 
the Justice and his wife, the Doctor, and 
the Major, who had absented himself for a 
brief period and now appeared with all his 
decorations. Many others came also; even 
the young widow, the daughter of Herr von 
Endlich, was there, in her widow’s weeds, 
having come to spend a few weeks in the 
summer with her parents in the country. 
Pranken had invited the best society in the 
vicinity, for he knew that this public recog- 
nition of his renown was very agreeable to 
Herr Sonnenkamp. All were present, how- 
ever, as if by accident, and Sonnenkamp 
allowed this tacitly understood lie to pass. 

Pranken was particularly attentive to the 
beautiful young widow, and made the most 
of his position as son of the house. He 
was glad, as he once caught Manna’s glance, 
that she had an opportunity of perceiving 
what temptations and charms were offered 
to him; and the words which he made use 
of in introducing Manna to the young widow 
seemed to him very well chosen. He 
said, — 
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** You, gracious lady, and Friiulein Son- 
nenkamp are just fitted to be friends; for 
Fraulein Sonnenkamp has also a maturity 
of mind far beyond her years.” 

The young widow was very gracious to 
Manna, and Pranken left them by them- 
selves, for he had a great deal to attend to 
as son of the house. 

He had given orders to the cook to have 
in readiness an ample provision of roast 
meats and eommon wines, and he had 
looked out also for the cigars. Sonnenkamp 
knew everything that was going on, but 
pretended to see and hear nothing. 

When evening came, Pranken, in presence 
of all, requested the father — such was the 
word he made use of emphatically — to re- 
main in his room until he should be sent 
for. Very modestly, bashfully, and indul- 
gently, Sonnenkamp betook himself to his 
room. 

Long tables were now set in the court- 
yard, and food and drink were spread upon 
them, for the boats fastened together and 
gondolas were already coming down from 
the upper Rhine, and music was heard in 
the distance. The boats arranged them- 
selves in front of the villa. 

When it was dark, torches and _parti-col- 
ored lamps, like a garland of fire, were 
| hung upon the vessels. 

Sonnenkamp was alone in his room, and 
he was continually trying to imagine what 
sort of an address would be made to him, 
_ he repeated half aloud to himself his 
reply. 

Approaching footsteps were now heard, 
and the Major and the Justice made their 
appearance. The Major said that they 
would bear him company for a while, and 
the Justice added that it must certainly 
touch him very deeply, for he would be 
obliged to be an actual witness of the grati- 
tude which the hearts of so many people, 
struggling for the means of living, felt 
towards him. Sonnenkamp expressed his 
thanks, and smoked away quietly, holding 
his cigar very tenderly, as if he felt bashful 
even in its presence. 

He begged his friends to excuse him for 
not being able to entertain them; that he 
,had lived so many years abroad, and now 
| it almost overwhelmed him to have found a 
| home in so many staunch hearts; and he 
| did not deserve it, for he had given nothing 
| but a little wretched money. The Justice 
| wanted to make a reply, but the Major 

nodded to him to omit it. In such mo- 
'ments, he whispered to him, a man must 
,be expected to make some extravagant 
speeches, and it is sufficient to listen quietly 
to what he says; and besides, he saw that 
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Sonnenkamp was conning over the speech 
which he was soon to get off. 

Several heavy footsteps were now heard, 
and Pranken said, opening the door, — 

‘* This way, my men.” 

A deputation of boatmen entered, headed 
by Sevenpiper, and he begged Sonnenkamp 
to be so kind as to allow Tom to present to 
him a tribute of their grateful respect. 
With eyes cast down, and as if weighed 
down by the burden of honor heaped upon 
him, amidst the boatmen dressed in their 
light-colored clothes, Sonnenkamp went 
down the steps into the park. 

Here a beautiful scene presented itself to 
his view. The boatmen were standing in 
the boats illuminated by differently colored 
lights, and singing in chorus a song which 
sounded on the distant air. Sonnenkamp 
stood there with folded hands, looking 
straight before him; and then he separated 
his hands, and rubbed the ring on the 
thumb of his right hand, which pained him. 
The song ended, and a cheer was called for 
in honor of the great benefactor. The 
cannons roared, and the reports were 
echoed and re-echoed from the mountains, 
so that it was proclaimed through the land 
as with a voice of thunder up the river and 
down. 

Sonnenkamp returned his thanks in a 
brief but hearty speech; Roland stood at 
his right hand and Manna at his left. He 
placed his right hand upon the shoulder of 
his son, by this means hiding the thumb, 
and with the other hand he took Manna’s; 
he concluded with the request that the good 
neighbors would be pleased to extend their 
kindness also to his children. 

A lad, who was standing at the helm, 
wearing the clothes which Roland had sent 
him on his birthday, now called for a cheer 
for Roland; again the cannons fired. Ro- 
land said to the Major: I cannot make a 
speech. He went down, and got on board 
the boat and shook hands with the men; 
and he now perceived, for the first time, 
that Eric was on the boat. He sat behind 
the others and had assisted them in singing ; 
the school-teacher, Fassbender, was sitting 
with him. 

They all now came on shore. The boat- 
men, with a band of music, marched 
through the park to the tables that had 
been spread for their entertainment. Son- 


nenkamp immediately gave orders, and in 
a sharp tone, that the chairs should be re- 
moved. 

‘* It isn’t necessary for them to sit down,” 
said he to Pranken; ‘‘I had imagined you 
would have thought of that. 
of the way soon. 


Have them out 
You can’t trust these 
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common people, they soon get out of order. 
Let the wine be taken on board the boats, 
and there they may get as crazy as they 
please.” 

At the first glass Sevenpiper proposed 
the health of Frau Sonnenkamp, and Son- 
nenkamp returned thanks in her behalf 
from the outside steps, and expressed his 
regret that his wife, on account of illness, 
could not be present. He begged them to 
be as quiet as possible, for she was very 
sensitive. A damper was thus put upon 
the merriment, and Eric led the men back 
to the boats. They took their departure, 
the cannons roared, the music struck up, 
and then all was again still at the villa. 

They sat in a friendly circle in the grand 
saloon, and Sonnenkamp looked more used 
up than he had ever been before; his feat- 
ures lighted up, however, when the Major, 
who had a happy thought, said, — 

‘*This must all be reported by a good 
hand in the newspaper! You, Comrade,” 
turning to Eric, ‘* you will certainly do it 
up finely. Not a word; you must.” 

Eric explained that he had no intention 
of refusing ; he had only wanted to do of his 
own accord what the Major had suggested. 
The Major gave him a violent grip of the 
hand, and did not drop it until Eric said, — 

‘*If you squeeze my hand any longer, I 
shall not be able to write to-morrow.” 

The Major went to Eric’s mother, and 
commended him for having sung with the 
oy he only regretted that Friiulein 
filch had not been a spectator of the beau- 
tiful celebration, but she was stiff-necked in 
regard to everything connected with the 
Sonnenkamp house. He could not imagine 
why it was; she was in every other respect 
so kind towards everybody. 

The Professorin knew why Friiulein Milch 
stayed away, and it gave her a severe 
twinge, that she herself had to be present, 
and that her son was to proclaim the fame 
of this man, who, in all that he did, had an 
entirely different end in view from what 
Eric imagined. She looked at the man, at 
his children, and at the whole company, and 
could not help thinking how it would be, if, 
instead of these salutes of cannon in his 
honor that now echoed in the night, a 
wholly different report should be heard over 
mountain and valley. 

The company at last departed. Roland 
and Eric accompanied the Mother home. 
Roland was brimful of joy over this tribute 
of universal respect, and Eric took care to 
impress upon him again how great a happi- 
ness it was, to be able so to make other peo- 
ple happy. Roland spoke of the intention 
of his father to set out walnut trees through- 
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out the whole region, and complained that 
he himself seemed to be like Alexander of 
Macedon, who found fault with his father, 
Philip, for leaving nothing for him to do. 
The Mother and Eric rejoiced at this awak- 
ened zeal of the youth, and when he took 
leave, the Mother shed tears as she kissed 
him. 

‘* What was the matter with your mother, 
that she was so sad all the evening ?” said 
Roland, as they were returning home. 

‘*She has lost the key-note of joy,” re- 
plied Eric. 

That very night he wrote a spirited ac- 
count of the benevolent Institution, and the 
cheerful festivities, and sent it to Professor 
Crutius at the capital. The next day but 
one, the journal came tothe villa. Sonnen- 
kamp thanked Eric for his well-written com- 
munication, and Roland begged, — 

‘Give me the paper; I will keep it for a 
—- remembrance. I am so glad that 

am going to be a soldier. If I win bat- 
tles, it will be published in the papers, and 
the scholars will be obliged to hear of my 
name, and of my deeds, just like those of 
Miltiades, and Washington, and Napoleon.” 

There was another communication pub- 
lished in the official gazette, and Pranken 
did not deny that he was the author of it. 
What Eric had written was every way fine, 
but this communication came to the eyes of 
the Prince, and so was of far greater impor- 
tance, and soon showed its results. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE VICTORIA REGIA IN BLOOM. 


Tue Cabinetsriithin proved herself to be 

ateful and well informed; she showed to 

onnenkamp a letter from her husband, in 
which he stated that the Prince had read 
with great satisfaction the account of the 
Institution and the popular celebration. 
But a much more important point was, that 
the Prince expressed the intention of paying 
a visit in person to the famous green-houses 
and fruit-plantations of Sonnenkamp. This 
must be kept a profound secret, but it was 
very proper that Sonnenkamp should be in- 
formed of it. He sent back the request 
that the visit of the Prince should be an- 
nounced by a telegram. 

He seemed to himself now a prisoner in 
his own domains. He had had no idea of 
leaving the villa until it was time for him to 
set out for the Baths, but now it seemed to 
him that fe might be called suddenly away, 
and the Prince would be sure to come dur- 
ing his absence. 

He gave precise orders, and promised a 
special remuneration for the speediest for- 
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warding of any telegram from the capital ; 
but day after day passed, and ‘none came. 
Everything had resumed its quiet routine, 
but Sonnenkamp was constantly in a state 
of feverish excitement. Pranken wanted to 
go away, but remained at Sonnenkamp’s 
request, who imparted to him, in the strict- 
est confidence, what distinguished visitors 
he was expecting. 

Pranken endured very patiently Manna’s 
aversion to any decided advances towards 
intimacy ; he was glad to perceive that she 
treated Eric with special coolness, for after 
those days of harmless and merry enjoy- 
ment, she had withdrawn into her life of 
strict penitential seclusion; and if she 
chanced to meet Eric, her countenance at 
once became darkened. 

Sonnenkamp went through the park, the 
orchard and the green-houses, and would 
have been glad to beseech all the plants to 
be in a beautiful and a fresh condition when 
their Highnesses arrived; and his old pre- 
dilection for grubbing in the earth with his 
sack-like garment was indulged with great 
circumspection. 

He was sitting in the hot-house, and say- 
ing to himself how very quiet he would be, 
if the Prince, as was scarcely to be doubted, 
should bring into the house his diploma of 
nobility. And as he thus sat meditating 
with himself, there was a strange rustling 
in the air; a gentle, scarcely perceptible 
crackling was noticed, and Sonnenkamp 
cried out, — 

‘*Tt has burst open!” 

The Victoria Regia had bloomed. He 
saw the flower, he took delight in it, and 
yet he shook his head in vexation. Why 
couldst thou not wait, and open at the very 
instant when the Prince was standing here? 
One ought to be able to compel nature! 
That would be the thing! 

He sent a carriage immediately for the 
Cabinetsriithin, and she came. She found 
the whole family, Frau Ceres included, in 
amazement at the sigkt of the wonderful 
flower ; and she too was enraptured. 

Sonnenkamp explained to her that the 
Victoria Regia was white when it first 
bloomed, and closed its flower at night ; that 
during the second night it opened again, 
and was then of a rose-color. For four 
days a new flower appeared each day, and 
the former flower sank down under water. 

He took the Cabinetsriithin aside; she 
must immediately inform the Court of the 
event. Now there was a special induce- 
ment for the Prince to come. 

At evening, the tidings were sent that 
the Prince and the Princess were coming the 
next day ; but they would take it very ill, if 
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any one should give it to be understood that 
this was anything more than a mere casual 
visit. 

Sonnenkamp heaved a deep sigh; if all 
was to appear accidental, then the Prince 
would not bring with him the patent of a 
nobility, for that required previous prepara- 
t.on, many formalities, and sessions of the 
Commission on Orders. But perhaps all 
that was amatter of secrecy, which the Cab- 
inetsriithin was not allowed to disclose. 

The well-posted neighbor did not con- 
sider this probable, and so Sonnenkamp’s 
peculiar satisfaction in all this was utterly 
destroyed. ‘Then one must keep doing for- 
ever some new thing, must wait, and use 
fresh exertions. He was so vexed, that he 
feared he should be uncivil to the Prince. 
He impressed upon himself the necessity of 
the greatest self-control that no vexation 
and impatience should appear. 

In the morning, after an almost sleepless 
night, Sonnenkamp issued directions that 
no one should leave the house on that day, 
and in a measure commanded Frau Ceres 
not to be sick. He went to the Professorin 
and begged her to do the honors of the 
house, confessing to her whom he was ex- 
pecting, and saying that he could have no 
secrets with her. 

The Professorin shuddered all over, and 
her look said : — 

**You dare to tell me that, when I 
know = 

But she restrained herself, and placed 
herself at the disposal of Herr Sonnen- 
kamp. 

He waited in the garden in front of the 
green cottage until the Professorin had 
changed her dress ; and she wore to-day, for 
the first time, a miniature in pastel of her 
deceased husband. She accompanied Son- 
nenkamp to the villa, and Frau Ceres was 
exceedingly surprised to see her at so unu- 
sual an hour. 

The Professorin had obtained permission 
to inform Frau Ceres of the expected visit, 
and the lady wished to deck herself with all 
her jewels. It was very hard to convince 
her that she ought to be dressed with great 
simplicity. 

A telegram from the Cabinetsriithin at the 
capital informed them that the royal party 
had set out. 

It was now a matter of certainty. Eric, 





Roland, and Manna were also informed, and 
Eric wished to remain in his room. 

‘* Perhaps you expect to be summoned ?” 
said Pranken sharply. 

“*T expect nothing but civility, where I 
am not aware of having done anything to 
offend,” replied Eric, courteously. 
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Pranken tossed his head slightly ; he had, 
in fact, fully made up his mind: This person 
must be off; the man is becoming a nui- 
sance; but this tutor’s family have nestled 
themselves in here, like caterpillars in a 
bee-hive, and there’s nothing to be done 
but smoke them out. 

Pranken was the only one who was com- 
posed and self-possessed ; he was the cham- 
berlain and the Baron von Pranken, and all 
the rest were nothing but wretched under- 
lings. 

Manna especially was restless; and to- 
day, for the first time, she was confidential 
towards Pranken. 

She expressed her satisfaction that the 
whole household had such a noble support to 
lean upon. 

Pranken was freshly inspirited by these 
words. 

** You will like being at Court,” he said 
to Manna. 

And Sonnenkamp, who was standing not 
far off, added immediately : — 

** Yes, my child, you will receive delight 
and honor at the side of the most honored 
and most beloved nobleman.” 

Manna cast down her eyes. Then Ro- 
land came up, dressed completely in 
white. 

** Just see how handsome he is,” said 
Manna to Pranken. 

Roland was full of confidence, and ex- 
horted Manna not to be so timid: their 
royal Highnesses were very gracious, and 
after the first words, one had the feeling 
that he was with his own comrades. 

Lootz was stationed on the flat roof of 
the house to look out, and now he came 
hurriedly down, exclaiming : — 

‘* They are coming!” 

They separated as if no one was ex- 
pected. 

Two carriages drove into the courtyard. 
Sonnenkamp hastened down the outside 
steps, but stumbled on the lowest one, and 
had to hold on by the railing. 

What is the meaning of this ? 

A black face! 

Where does this come from ? 

**Come! Come!” cried Pranken, who 
was hurrying afterhim. ‘Their royal High- 
nesses are already getting up.” 

He reached the carriage at just the right 
moment, and had the honor of being able 





getting out of the carriage. The Princess 
|got out at the other side, with Pranken’s 
| assistance, and expressed in gracious words 
| how much satisfaction she took in being able 
|for once to see the place, and the man in 
|his own house, whence proceeded so much 


le take the hand of the Prince as he was 


gee 
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that was excellent and beneficent to the 


ople. 
PeThe Princess, who cherished a special 
zeal for the benevolent institutions of the 
land, considered herself bound to express 
her thanks for Sonnenkamp’s generous ex- 

nditures. She would have preferred that 
e should have devoted his munificent out- 
lays to institutions already established by 
her, instead of founding new ones. It was 
a decided oversight of Pranken’s not to 
have taken that into consideration. 

There was a slight tone of dissatisfaction 
in the remark of the Princess, that she was 
always glad when new institutions were 
founded. 

Frau Ceres had approached, accompanied 
by Manna. 

The Princess addressed a few words to 
Frau Ceres, and then said to Manna that 
she looked wholly different from her brother, 
except that her eyes were like his. 

** But where is Roland ? ” 

He was now seen coming down the steps ; 
he was urgently requesting Erie to go with 
him, while Eric and the Mother bade him 
go alone. 

He obeyed, and was welcomed by their 
royal Highnesses in a very cordial manner. 

The Prince went towards the house, 
where the Professorin was standing on the 
steps with Eric; he went up to her with 
quick step, holding out both hands, and 
saying how glad he was to see her again; 
then, pointing to the miniature, he added 
that he cherished a most grateful remem- 
brance of its subject, and wore his image 
not on but in his breast. Eric seemed to 
be hardly noticed, till a glance from his 
mother said, ** Speak to my son,” and the 
Prince turned to him with the words : — 

‘**T hope, dear Dournay, that you have a 
better pupil than your excellent father had 
in me.” 

Eric found nothing to say in reply, but 
bowed in silence. Pranken approached, 
and asked : — 

**Will your Highness see the Park and 
the Victoria Regia in bloom first, or the 
house ? ” 

** Ask the Princess,” was the answer. 

Pranken moved with great deference 
towards the other group, catching Manna’s 
bright glance, which followed him every- 
where. Where was Ericnow? There stood 
the poor fellow, and it was laughable to 
think of his daring to aspire to an equality 
with a Pranken. 

The Princess said that, after her drive, 
she would prefer to go into the house first. 

They repaired to the balcony room, where 
a breakfast stood ready, and Sonnenkamp 





had the audacity to beg their, Highnesses to 
accept with favor such a simple and extem- 
pore repast as a commoner could offer them. 

Frau Ceres was favored with a seat at the 
Prince’s right hand, and the Professorin was © 
seated at his left; the Princess sat between 
Sonnenkamp and Roland. 

Eric was fortunate enough to find, among 
the gentlemen in attendance, a former com- 
rade tu converse with. 

‘*You must enter the military school 
soon,” said the Prince, addressing Roland. 

Sonnenkamp looked fixedly at him; the 
Prince knew very well when Roland was to 
enter, and every moment Sonnenkamp ex- 
pected to see a sign given to one of the 
chamberlains to hand him his patent of no- 
bility, but it did not come. ‘The Prince 
talked very earnestly with the Professorin, 
expressing his regret that a lady of such 
rare spiritual and mental endowments should 
have withdrawn from Court. 

They soon rose from the table, and Son- 
nenkamp was made happy by the Prince’s 
praise of his green-house and park, and his 
skilful fruit culture. Suddenly, in the or- 
chard, the Prince asked the Professorin : — 

‘*Where is your sister-in-law, the beau- 
tiful Claudine ?” 

‘* She is close by; she lives with me in the 
house in which Herr Sonnenkamp has es- 
tablished us.” 

‘* We will call upon her,” said the Prince, 
abruptly; and they went through the new 
gate, across the meadows, to the green cot- 


“*. 

he Aunt was very much surprised, but 
retained her quiet self-possession. The 
Prince told her that he could never think 
of harp-playing without at the same time 
thinking of Fraulein Claudine; one of the 
pleasantest recollections of his youth was 
of seeing and hearing her, as she sat with 
her long curls, on a tabouret in his mother’s 
room; it was the prettiest bit of romance 
among his childish memories. Then again 
he expressed his gratitude to the sister of 
his teacher, and extolled Herr Sonnenkamp’s 
good fortune in having two such noble fa. 
dies as neighbors. 

The Prince sincerely desired to make 
people happy, and he believed that he could 
do so with his porcelain flowers of speech; 
he was perfectly convinced that from this 
day forth Aunt Claudine would feel an un- 
exampled satisfaction and happiness. 

He remained a long time at the cottage, 
and gave orders that the carriages should 
follow him, that they might start from there 
on their return. 

Eric, who had not been asked to join the 
party, remained behind at the villa, and 


be 
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talked with a tall coal-black negro, named 
Adams. 

The negro, who wore a fantastic livery, 
soon became confidential, and said that he 
had been a member of a circus company, 
and was much applauded for his bold leaps, 
and his extraordinary strength; the brother 
of the Prince, when travelling in America, 
had bought his freedom, and he was now the 
Prince’s favorite footman. His only trouble 
was that his wife, a white woman who had 
loved him dearly, and his child were dead, 
and he should never get another wife. 

Eric had never before spoken to a man 
who had been a slave, and he could not help 
saying how much it moved him to do so. 

While Eric was talking with the negro, 
he little thought that he was being talked 
of in the green cottage ; his aunt resolutely 
turned the conversation upon him, and told 
the Prince what a man he had become. As 
the guests were about to enter their carriage, 
the Prince said, in quite a loud voice, to 
the Professorin : — 

‘*Where is your son? Tell him that I 
should be very glad to mene to him how 
well I remember our boyish companionship.” 

The Princess’ party drove off. The tall 
negro, who was sitting behind the carriage, 
gazed back for a long time. Sonnenkamp 
was much out of temper, and said to Pran- 
ken that this visit from the Prince had taken 
an incomprehensible turn, which he could 
not understand; he was unused to such 
things. It was clear that it had left him in 
most decided ill-humor. 

When they returned to the villa, Manna 
went to Eric and said,— 

‘* The Prince left a special message for 
you with your mother, and you are to re- 
member that you were his comrade in boy- 
hood.” ; 

Eric answered with frank cordiality :— 

‘* The only gratifying circumstance about 
the Prince’s gracious message, Fraulein 
Manna, is, that you bring it to me.” 

All looked surprised at this friendly dia- 
logue between Eric and Manna. Pranken 
ground his teeth, and clenched his fists at 
the ready audacity of the tutor. 

‘*Where have you been?” asked Son- 
nenkamp, in a tone of reproof. 

**T have been talking with the Prince’s 
servant.” 

Sonnenkamp gave him a peculiar look, 
and then went to his green-house. 

Pranken announced that he must now 
take his departure; he evidently expected 
Manna to raise some opposition, but she 
said nothing. So he rode off, leaving a 
strange feeling of disturbance behind him 
at the villa. 





CHAPTER -II. 
DEMONSTRATION OF RESPECT FROM ABOVE. 


A FtiasuH of lightning in the night-sky 
makes us fully conscious of the darkness, 
and our eyes are blinded. So it was after 
the departure of the Prince and Princess ; 
every one sought to avoid the eye of an- 
other, every one went his own way, but no 
one spoke out his vexation and disappoint- 
ment more frankly than the valet Joseph, 
and the steward agreed with him; the latter 
could not say much, because his mouth was 
full of the delicacies which had been re- 
moved from the table, but he nodded silent- 
ly, and became very red in the face. Jo- 
seph said :— 

** Not to leave a single gratuity behind 
them! What is there left of the whole 
show? Nothing; and at Court there isn’t a 
table better laid and served, or more hand- 
somely provided. They ought to be as- 
hamed of themselves! Not to leave a sin- 
gle penny for the servants ! ” 

Such was the fact. 

No one, except Aunt Claudine, of whom 
nobody had thought, could find any good 
reason for satisfaction. 

Sonnenkamp pondered and speculated 
how he could have brought about the change 
in the Prince’s gracious mood. His inmost 
soul rebelled against being so dependent 
on the whim or the glance of another — 
he, the man who had ruled so absolutely 
over all that came in his way. He torment- 
ed himself till his head burned, to think 
over the whole course of the visit, and at 
last he thought he had found out the trouble ; 
it was only a hitch at a glove which had 
shown it, but that was doubtless the sign of 
annoyance. He had told the Prince how. 
delighted he should be to drink new health 
from the same spring as his gracious high- 
ness, and, when the Prince looked at him 
inquiringly, he had added that he also was 
going to Carlsbad, where he should have 
the happiness of beholding his Prince’s face 
every day. Yes, that was it; the Prince 
had cast a hasty glance of astonishment 
upon him, and given his glove a twitch. 

Sonnenkamp acknowledged to himself 
that he had made a decided blunder in not 
using more reserve; for nothing of the 
Prince’s journey to the Baths was yet offi- 
cially announced, and his mentioning it had 
been premature, and showed some private 
source of information. He was more vexed 
at the caution and self-restraint that one 
was compelled to observe, than at his own 
want of tact. Could not the Prince have 
taken it pleasantly ? Had not a good, and, 
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as he himself thought, a most graceful turn 
been given to his allusion? 

The thoughts of the self-tormentor went 
further, and new tokens appeared. Had not 
the Prince said to Aunt Claudine :— 

‘** Everything seems so thoroughly pleas- 
ant here; here I find nothing disturbed 
from its usual course.” 

The Prince was evidently offended that 
any secret preparations had been made for 
his reception ; it probably seemed to him that 
he was surrounded by spies. 

And now Sonnenkamp’s wrath broke out 
anew, not against himself, but against the 
Prince, who ought to remember how long he 
had lived in a foreign land; and the Pro- 
fessorin ought to have managed matters 
better, for she had been a lady-in-waiting 
at Court; and Pranken ought to have man- 
aged better, too, for was he not a chamber- 
lain? 

Sonnenkamp fumed with rage over the 
whole business, and now, for the first time, 
it struck him how strange it was that these 
people should treat all this hambug of rank 
so seriously ; they knew that it was hum- 
bug, but its very existence depended on 
their vying with each other to keep up the 
appearance of entertaining religious vener- 
ation for the humbug. 

For a little while Sonnenkamp thought 
of giving up the whole scheme. Why 
should he be ennobled ; why should he enter 
the Court circle, and put himself under a 
lasting obligation? He was proud of pos- 
sessing an og eg nature, and now 
was he to allow himself to be put in uni- 
form, and to measure every step, every 
movement, and every word, according to 
the court etiquette? He would rather re- 
main as he was, proud of his own position, 
and show openly the contempt which he 
felt for the whole body of nobles. 

Then he felt with pain that he had already 
gone too far; a retreat would be a mere dis- 
grace. And how long he had consoled Frau 
Ceres with this hope, how far he was bound 
for Pranken’s sake, and, more than all, for 
Roland’s! What was to become of the 
latter, if he was not raised to the nobility ? 
Were Roland and his descendants to be 
impoverished again? No, rank must be 
won. On the boldly earned property an 
entail should be laid, so that generation 
after generation of his descendants should 
never be stripped of rank and wealth; the 
villa and the castle should remain an in- 
alienable possession in the family. 

Something of his own past life rose in 
Sonnenkamp’s memory, and he said to him- 
self aloud, — 

** You owe it to your child to turn aside 
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from him what has brought you to this 
pass.” 

Calm and resolved he went back to the 
house, and appeared to all highly gratified 
with the visit. Indeed, when Joseph told 
him that the Princess’ party had not left a 
single present for the servants, he gave him 
a handsome sum, saying that it had been 
entrusted to Pranken; the servants would 
spread the report far and wide, that the 
Prince had been at the villa and left large 
gratuities for them; this would rouse the 
envy of the neighbors, and the envy would 
carry the report still farther, and the best 
of it was that they would all be deceived. 

Sonnenkamp whistled softly, a sure sign 
that he was particularly cheerful and con- 
tented. He devoted himself with special 
attention to the Aunt, praised her modesty 
and the Prince’s insight in knowing how to 
value her as she deserved. It seemed really 
to delight him to see people decline praise 
which really tickled them excessively. 

On the next evening but one, when the 
Aunt and Manna went out upon the flat 
roof to look at the stars, they found an 
excellent telescope placed on a movable 
stand. When they thanked Sonnenkamp 
for this surprise, he asked in return only 
one favor, that Fraulein Dournay would 
accompany the family to Carlsbad; but she 
declined positively, as the Professorin also 
did. 

Pranken had come back; he thought it 
absurd to appear offended, and to do this 
tutor the honor of looking upon him as a 
rival. He was made happy by the uncon- 
strained and cordial greeting he received 
from Manna, who treated him with more 
familiarity than ever before. 

‘*T am glad,” he said to her, ‘‘ that you 
have something of the sphinx in you, like 
other women. I was mistaken in you, and 
am rejoiced that I was mistaken. What is 

uzzling and constantly offering new prob- 
ems, keeps life fresh.” 

Manna did not-understand him, but she 
asked for no explanation; she only told 
him with regret that the Aunt and the Pro- 
fessorin were not going with them to Carls- 
bad. Pranken thought this very proper, 
and Manna looked at him in surprise when 
he spoke of the pretensions of these Hugue- 
nots. 

‘* And Herr Dournay,” he added, ‘* will 
he stay behind also, declining as firmly and 
decidedly as he did to go to Vichy last 
year?” 

**T don’t know,” answered Manna. 
** Papa,” she called out to her father, who 
came up just then, ‘‘ is Herr Captain Dour- 
nay ¢ving with us to the Baths?” 
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‘Certainly. He belongs to the family, 
and understands that he does; he has not 
objected for a moment.” 

ranken was in some embarrassment ; 
he took this compliance quite as a matter 
of course, and added that —— Herr 
Captain Dournay — emphasizing the title, 
would find his friend, the negro Adams, the 
Prince’s footman, at Carlsbad, and would 
be able to perfect the intimacy which he 
had begun here. Pranken hoped, age 
to bring out some cutting remark about 
Eric, but, to his surprise, neither Sonnen- 
kamp nor Manna answered a word; he was 
forced to wind up the subject, by saying 
that these atheists and democrats must of 
course disorganize all social arrangements, 
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and fraternize with a negro; it was only 
praiseworthy in Herr Dournay to act con- 
sistently with his principles. 

Bella and Clodwig only just made a pass- 
ing call, to say that they were going to 
Carlsbad and should be very glad to meet 
their friends there. 

Bella was especially animated in her ex- 
pressions of pleasure at the idea of meeting 
them constantly for weeks together; she 
promised herself and her friends great 
enjoyment, and was enough at her ease to 
say jokingly to Eric, that if a charity-con- 
cert was given, at which she played, he must 
sing. 

ric assented, without the least embar- 
rassment. 





Idylls and Epigrams. By Richard Garnett. 
(Macmillan. ) — We cannot characterize this bock 
better than by quoting three words from the 
appropriate motto on its title-page. ‘* Xdpuc 
Baowiv ornde.’? It is, indeed, a charming little 
volume, of some sixty small pages, containing 
not quite three times as many pieces, of which 
about thirty are original, and the remainder 
translations or paraphrases chiefly from the Greek 
anthology. We give oneor two specimens. This 
is from the Greek of Agathias : — 


“ Satyr, whose listening ear so low is bent, 
Breathes with spontaneous strain thine instrument? 
Smiling and silent thou remainest bound 

In silvery fetters of delightful sound ; 

For sure that lifelike figure here doth dwell 

Fixed not by Painting’s, but by Music’s swell.” 


Of the following the author is not known: — 


“‘ Kind earth, accord within thy peaceful breast 
Amyntichus, thy benefactor, rest: 
The good old man, who bade the olive brown 
And vine empurple thee, and corn embrown ; 
And, channelling the conduit, gave thee thence 
Of herbs and fruits delicious affluence. 
Light lie upon him, and his grave who made 
Thee verdant, with thy verdure be repaid.” 


This is Antipator of Sidon’s : — 


“ Honey and milk are sacrifice for thee, 
Kind Hermes, inexpensive deity. 
But Hercules demands a sheep each day 
For holding — as he says — the wolf at bay. 
Imports it much, meek browsers of the sod, 
Whether the beast devour you, or the god?” 


The following is Mr. Garnett’s own : — 


** Heaven only knows, false fair, which of us both 
Most frequent mocks it with a fragile oath; 
Thou swearing thou wilt never more deceive, 
Or 1 that I will never more believe.” 


We wish that we could quote more. Every piece 
in the volume is carefully polished, and there 
are but few that are not successes. We may tell 
Mr. Garnett, @ propos of his paraphrase of 
Machon, that cuttle-fish are eaten nearer than 
the Moluccas, namely, in Spain, 


Spectator. 





Avorp using words which have become in 
your day words of reproof and blame, but which 
are not naturally so, For example, there is the 
word ‘*sentimental.’’ In the present age, no 
word is meant to be more condemnatory, and 
perhaps no word is more rashly used. You 
constantly hear such phrases as these : ‘* This is 
a sentimental view of the question,’’ or, ** Put- 
ting aside all the sentiment connected with the 
question.’? Such expressions are very juvenile. 
It is to abound in folly, to have arrived at the 
age of thirty-three, and to suppose that men are 
guided by right reason and by motives of self- 
interest, rather than by motives of sentiment. 
Just as a boy thinks it a very fine thing to 
smoke his first cigar (bought for twopence), con- 
cealing, with Spartan endurance, all the agonies 
it causes, so a young man thinks it very fine to 
hold out that he is much too old to be guided 
by sentimentality, though all the time, if he 
looked honestly into his mind, he would find 
that the sentiment connected with the question 
is that which has the most prevailing influence 
over him, and has probably tempted him to 
write about the matter in question. 

Author of Friends in Council. 





IMMEDIATELY after the snow-storm the fol- 
lowing was perpetrated by a new beginner in 


poetry : — 


** Softly, softly, while we slept, 
-Came the snow-flakes gently down, 
Came and sorrowfully wove 
A shroud of white for the buried town. 
We rose with feelings grand and intense, 
And hired a middle-aged Anglo-African shov- 
elist to clean our side-walk off for fifty 
cents,”’ 
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From The Spectator. 
THE NEW PAPAL CLAIM. 


A Ficur is going on, or rather is said to 
be going on, within the Roman Catholic 
Church, which promises to be of rare intel- 
lectual interest. It is so nearly impossible 
for a Protestant to ascertain the precise 
cause and extent of any Catholic mutiny, 
that we write with some diflidence; but as 
far as we can gather, the controversy is a 
bitter one, and involves to a considerable 
extent the whole future of Catholicism. 
The Pope, as is well known, wishes to 
summon an (Ecumenical Council next De- 
cember, to embrace the whole body of 
faithful Christians, and wishes also that 
such Council should be divinely directed to 
— a new dogma, namely, the perfect 

nfallibility of the occupant of the Pontifical 
throne. We say the ‘‘new” dogma, be- 
cause, in spite of the popular Protestant 
idea, the infallibility of the individual Pope 
has never been dogmatically asserted, but 
only that of the Church of which he is the 
accredited living mouthpiece. That seems 
to many minds a distinction without a dif- 
ference, but it is not; for it follows of 
necessity that a Pope, as such, can err, that 
he may err when merely delivering an opin- 
ion, and that he must err when he essays to 
decide points which are such as the Church 
herself, if she could be assembled in visible 
i. might rightfully avoid. That 

t limitation is an immense one, when we 
consider, apart from oo. what the 
claim of the Roman Chureh really is, or 
rather what it considers to be its function. 
Its enemies say it claims universal and all- 

rvading dominion, and no doubt this is 
in practice and in the present day very 
nearly true; but it is not true in theory, 
and were mankind a little ‘‘ better” than it 
is— were our country, for example, abso- 
lutely and thoroughly Catholic— the theory 
would make a great difference. It would 
almost debar the priesthood from inter- 
ference with the Civil Power. The busi- 
ness of the Chureh, as understood by 
herself and misunderstood by most Pro- 
testants, is not to make men happier, or 
even wiser, far less to secure them indi- 
vidual rights; but to make them fit inher- 
itors of an immortal life, to show them a 
road to heaven, and to restore by her 
mystic and divinely-given powers the privi- 
leges which mankind in as mystic a manner 
once forfeited. Once let it be granted that 
a man is a true Catholic, and the only mis- 
sion of the Church as regards him — unless 
he shows symptoms of possible backsliding 
—is to perform for him those thaumaturgic 
acts which have been so mysteriously se- 
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lected as methods of salvation; but beyond 
this, she has no right to intervene. To use 
a small but easily intelligible illustration, 
she claims no right whatever to settle what 
he may read. If he is—as most men are 
—in a condition of mind which raises a 
strong probability that certain books will 
injure his faith or impair his moral purity, 
then indeed she interposes her caution, and 
where feasible, makes that caution execu- 
tive; but granting him a perfect Catholic, 
whose faith is as beyond injury as his moral 
strength is beyond debate, she claims no 
such right. This illustration is not only 
correct, but is constantly acted on at Rome, 
individuals receiving dispensations which 
enable them to receive and read anything, 
dispensations which could not be granted, 
—we speak, of course, of the theory, — 
were they likely to lead to infidelity or sin. 
In a perfect state, and with perfected 
Church arrangements, Catholic liberty would 
be a much more complete thing than 
scoffers imagine; and that this state has 
never been realized, except for rare mo- 
ments, is of course the fault not of the 
Church, but of the world. It follows that 
to eoncede the Infallibility of the Church, 
and therefore of its mouthpiece as mouth- 
piece, is not in itself very dangerous, and 
that this form of infallibility, already ad- 
mitted as a fact, might be proposed as a 
dogma without much danger of being re- 
jected by the Council. 

But the Pope, it is affirmed, wants to go 
much farther than this, much farther than 
we dreamed when we wrote our last paper 
upon the subject, so far, that the sincerest 
Catholics gasp as they hear the proposition 
either with awe or with amazement. Not 
only does he want his personal infallibilit 
affirmed as a dogma, —the effect of whic 
would be to make him absolute master of 
all ceremonials, uses, and ecclesiastical 
organizations throughout the world, able to 
decree changes without reference to pre- 
vious laws, — but he desires to stretch the 
authority of the Church as well as his own, 
to decree that both are infallible on all sub- 
jects, and to make this infallibility a dogma 
the acceptance of which is essential to salva- 
tion. This demand, which was tacitly put 
forward in the proclamation of the Syllabus, 
—a document which without it is imperti- 
nent nonsense, but with it one of the most 
important ever issued to man, —has stag- 
gered the Catholic divines and Bishops in 
every country, and has produced such a 
ferment that, according to a very true-look- 
ing rumour, even the Society of Jesus, with 
all its intellectual hardihood, is retreating 
in dismay, that the ablest Cardinals are 
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remonstrating, and that the Pope — who, 
strange to say, believes his own dogma — 
alone stands out intrepid, and refuses to 
recall the summons of Christendom to 
Council. The resistance comes mainly 
from the French prelates, who, being 
Frenchmen as well as prelates, have not 
been able to rid demndion wholly of their 
instinctive faculty of logic ; but the Germans 
are muttering that it is possible for these 
Italians to be too devout, and the Italians 
are declaring that they will not answer for 
their people. Infallibility upon visible sub- 
jects is, they think, even if it exists, a doc- 
trine on which the necessity for reserve has 
not yet ended. So long as the Church con- 
fines itself to doctrines the truth of which 
can be tested only in the future world, — 
that is, cannot be tested here at all, — she 
is safe from overthrow; but if she goes 
beyond this, and denounces this philosophy 
or approves that institution, or says this 
person is holy and that law conducive to 
immorality, what fatal obstacle may she 
not raise to faith? Of course, those obsta- 
cles will be the result of man’s inherent vile- 
ness, for the Church cannot err; but still, 
how many followers would Christ himself 
have obtained had he taught as divine 
dogmas that the earth moved round the 
sun, or that the world was a: flattened 
sphere? A Pope might, in a moment of 
effusion, decree something which men in 
their madness esteemed ridiculous, or 
which science seems to disprove, or which 
would shake society to pieces, and there 
would be no road of retreat, no opportu- 
nity of saying that the Pope, being mouth- 
piece of the Church, could not go beyond 
the Church, and that the Church being only 
a guide to heaven, her interference in mat- 
ters of pure science was extra vires, an act 
disentitling her to the full benefit of her 
divine intelligence. Faith would be shaken 
possibly for generations, until, in the slow 
evolutions of free science, it had been 
shown that the Church had only displayed 
her foreknowledge unadvisedly, that she 
was right, and that the doctrine of gravity, 
for example, really was condemnable as 
being a gross misrepresentation of truth. 
How many souls might perish in the in- 
terim ! 

We question if the Frenchmen, Bishops 
though they be, will be driven out of that 
position, and yet we can understand to the 
full the fascinating attraction which such a 
dogma must have for devout and philan- 
thropic minds. The true Catholic does 


not argue like the true Protestant, but 
believes that his Pope, no matter what his 
individual character, will in his public acts 
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be directed to do that which is best in the 
divine judgment for mankind; and so be- 
lieving, can hardly dread an extension of 
his power, any more than he could dread 
an increase in the effectiveness of God 
himself. The Pope, in many respects, 
would have on earth the power of Deity. 
We all admit that the greatest hope man 
has of escaping from the misery in which he 
has always lived lies in a mental change, 
that remedy is beyond the power of gov- 
ernments, and must come from some im- 
pulse which shall give light not only to 
those above, but to those below. That is 
what we mean by our anxiety for education. 
The Pope could under the new dogma give 
that impulse. Suppose him an able man, 
free of outside control and utterly benevo- 
lent, — and Catholicism supposes all these 
things, — and there is scarcely a limit to 
the good he could accomplish with his new 
age He could extinguish slavery at a 

low by declaring it a state incompatible 
with a possibility of salvation, as involving 
perfect submission of the will to other than 
the Church, and slavery throughout Chris- 
tendom would perish, for only Catholics 
hold slaves. Hecould declare social equal- 
ity the only condition of society acceptable 
to God and His Church, make liberty and 
fraternity dogmas of the faith, decree poor- 
laws to be parts of Christianity, or relief 
to mendicancy a crime, enforce humanity 
to animals as a religious obligation, and 
end the long search for intellectual rest by 
declaring some one philosophy divine. Or, 
going one step farther, he might break up 
the ice of ages by decreeing that human 
ignorance was hateful to the Almighty, 
education an obligation on all above and 
learning the imperative duty of all below. 
His decrees would probably not affect those 
above very greatly, but + en would affect 
those below; and it is they, not their in- 
tellectual superiors, who resist advance. 
Their mental attitude towards improvement 
would be wholly changed, changed as sud- 
denly, as completely, and as permanently 
as that of the Scotch was when John Knox, 
as Pope for the nonce, authorized expositor 
of the Divine will, proclaimed that without 
the instruction of the peoples the Gospel 
could find no path. On that debatable 
ground where no man can tell where sin 
begins and indulgence ends, where the 
latent conscience of mankind is on the side 
of restriction and its habit on that of licence, 
the Pope would be irresistible, and a decree 
from him would in Catholic countries make 
dram-selling and dram-drinking alike im- 
possible. The gauger would have a differ- 
ent time of it in Ireland if every priest 
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were denouncing potheen from the altar as 
a Devil’s draught, and every sincere Catho- 
lic were a sincere enemy of the distiller. 
The decree would fail? Possibly, but Mo- 
hammed’s did not, nor Munoo’s, and both 
were addressed to races who, the moment 
they quit their faith, drink harder than 
Norwegians. It is all a dream, of course; 
the power would, owing to human weak- 
ness of judgment, be far more frequently 
exercised for evil than for good, and even 
when exercised for good, would stereotype 
the world. But that those who believe 
human weakness absent from the utterances 
of the Infallible, and who hold that the 
world, once in full accord with the Church, 
should be stereotyped, should long to see 
the doctrine of Infallibility stretched till it 
covers all things, excites in us no surprise. 
It is but a manifestation of the desire, uni- 
versal among us all, even the unbelievers, 
that God would, if only for a time, visibly 
intervene to right the wrongs of earth. 


THE DURBAR AT UMBALLAH. 
[Broad Arrow.]} 

Srxce the British troops ran the gauntlet 
of the terrible defiles between Cabul and 
Peshawur, no more memorable event has 
eee in those regions than the journey 
of Shere Ali to meet the Viceroy of India 
at Umballah. During the late government 
of Sir John Lawrence — notwithstanding 
the great qualities of that eminent civilian 
and the wisdom of his rule— our prestige 
has suffered in the opinion of at least some 
classes of the native population by the ap- 
parent want of resolution, and the absence 
of an intelligible policy, in the exterior 
relations of the Government. Those who 
know the history of England, and the tem- 
per of Englishmen, could never entertain a 
doubt of the tenacity with which our superb 
dominion in the East would be held, even 
under the most trying circumstances; yet 
there is no denying that the policy of a 
‘* masterly inactivity ”’ —to quote once more 
the well-worn phrase borrowed from old 
Daniel Webster — has been a damaging one. 
The people of India have seen with surprise 
the apathy of the Imperial Government 
while events were occurring in Central Asia 
not less momentous than those which led to 
the occupation of Cabul and the dethrone- 
ment of its prince by a British army some 
thirty years ago. It is not that any ration- 
al being could expect or desire to see the 
blundering policy of Lord Auckland, as re- 
gards Afghanistan, repeated in our day, but 
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because extremes are always dangerous, 
and in this instance the golden mean of a 
ig mg activity was not far to seek. 

ot less strange and unaccountable to the 
Oriental imagination has been the unosten- 
tatious simplicity of our rule. The people 
of India, accustomed to the glorious tradi- 
tions of Delhi, could not understand why 
any unusual amount of reverence should be 

aid to a quiet-looking gentleman clothed 
a broadcloth, and either slaving at his desk 
in the Government counting-house at Cal- 
cutta, or wandering without attendance in 
the pine woods of Simla, and on the cool 
slopes of the Himalayan hills. In defiance 
of all that austere Republicans and Quakers 
in drab may urge to the contrary, there is 
something as real in the show of sovereign 
authority as in its actual exercise. We 
might have thought this principle had long 
ago been made clear to the dullest appre- 
hensions by the irresistible logic of facts as 
well as of argument, if a ruler so justly 
esteemed as the late Viceroy had not shown 
his utter unconsciousness of it. For these 
and other reasons we are glad to record 
that Lord Mayo has availed himself of the 
opportunity afforded by recent events in 
Afghanistan to re-assert the dignity of the 
Viceregal office, and at the same time inau- 
gurate a clearly defined policy towards the 
most important of the frontier States. 

The contradictory rumours which have 
prevailed during the last three months on 
the subject of a meeting between the succes- 
sor of Dost Mohammed and the representa- 
tive of the Empress of India, have been 
partly caused by the delicacy of the situa- 
tion. This much may be inferred from 
what has actually occurred. The Viceroy, 
on his way from Calcutta to the hills, would 
not turn aside a hair’s breadth to intluence 
the movements of the ruler of Afghanistan ; 
but, on the other hand, he prepared for the 
expected visit in a manner worthy of the 
occasion when sovereign princes confer. 
All the troops that could be concentrated at 
Umballah were massed together to give 
effect to the spectacle, and pay due honour 
to a prince who occupies, virtually, the 
position of mediator between the two great- 
est Powers of the world. The 4th Hussars, 
the Cameron Highlanders, the 55th Foot, 
the 3rd Buffs, a battery of the Royal Horse 
Artillery, the 15th Native Infantry, in all 
some 8,000 or 10,000 troops, attended the 
bidding of the Viceroy, and formed his 
state. The capital of the Afghan prince 
lay at the distance of five hundred miles, 
but it was well understood that no inter- 
view would take place unless he chose to 
make a somewhat hazardous journey, and in 
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THE DURBAR AT UMBALLAH. 


effect acknowledge the supremacy of British 
rule. Shere Ali knew his interest too well 
to hesitate. On the 4th ult. he entered 
Peshawur, escorted by the 88th Foot and 
the 5th Light Cavalry as a guard of honour. 
The fortress of Jumrood, commanding the 
once fatal Khyber Pass, fired a royal salyte 
in honour of his arrival on British territory. 
At Lahore Sir Donald Macleod held a grand 
durbar in his honour. There, and at every 
stage of his journey to Umballah, the Prince 
of Cabul would see the evidences of Eng- 
land’s greatness, and the fact that all possi- 
ble respect was shown to him by aruler who 
meutihen would not go one step out of 
his way to meet him, could hardly fail to 
impress his Oriental imagination with the 
dignity of imperial sway. The recognition, 
too, has been mutual. The Ameer of 
Afghanistan will no longer see in the Brit- 
ish outposts a government of sentry-boxes, 
or dread nothing from its great officials 
which may be of more binding power than 
so much red tape. On the other hand, 
there is equally good reason to feel assured 
that the eyes of the Government are opened 
to the importance of cultivating the most 
friendly relations with a prince whose terri- 
tory may constitute another Belgium be- 
tween England and her enemies. 

We were among the first to suggest a 
doubt of the wisdom shown in the appoint- 
ment of Lord Mayo to the post of thankless 
responsibility which he has so worthily filled 
up tothe present moment. We have felt it 
only just, therefore, to express our sense 
of the ability and statesmanship which he 
has exhibited in what may be called the first 
great act of his administration. The result 
will be to confirm Shere Ali in the succes- 
sion for which he has fought, and at the 
same time, to convince any possible enemy 
that though the British Lion may slumber, 
he will never be found unprepared to 
spring. 


[ Spectator.} 

OF course, we shall be told by the people 
who cannot bear that theBritish dominion 
should not be conterminous with British in- 
fluence that Shere Ali may betray us and form 
an alliance with the Russians ; but the argu- 
ment is only an argument of suspicion, upon 
which no policy can be based. Grant that 
Shere Aliis the most unprincipled of human 
beings, a man whom nothing binds and no in- 
famy deters, and still we must also grant that 
he will pursue that course which it is most 
clearly and directly to his interest to pursue. 
He wants to be the unquestioned and tolera- 
bly comfortable master of Afghanistan. The 
British Government helps him with a virtual 
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guarantee against his only external danger, 
with a favour which, though intangible, is 
as effective as the favour of France is to 
Italy, and with a subsidy which makes him 
the wealthiest prince in the only world of 
which he has any experience. We must 
look back to the history of Scotland in Eliz- 
abeth’s reign to understand the temptation 
of a little ready cash — tangible coined 
money — to princes who have everything 
but that, in a land where £120,000 a year 
will keep a guard of ten thousand men 
steadily devoted to their sovereign, and 
where the fidelity of such a guard presents 
an immovable obstacle to insurrection. 
And the Viceroy gives him all this without 
asking any favour in return, except permis- 
sion to aid him to the utmost in case he 
should be attacked by the only neighbour 
too strong to be resisted by his independent 
means. What has Russia to offer him on the 
other side ? Her protection as the price of a 
free passage ? We give it without the danger- 
ous condition. Her favour? What is that 
worth when it means our enmity? Money ? 
The Russian Government is a great one, 
but it will hardly offer Shere Ali the whole 
revenue of Turkestan, or compete in a match 
of bribery with a Power which, with all In- 
dia in flames, redeemed its bonds at Pesha- 
wur as if the country were in the profound- 
est peace. We underrate the intelligence 
of these Afghans, as of all men not abso- 
lutely white. Shere Ali, or Yakoob Khan 
after him, will see his own interest as clearly 
as any European, even if he do not act on 
another and yet stronger impulse. We 
have no proof to offer of the assertion, and 
robably never shall have any, but we be- 
ieve that deep in the heart of every Mus- 
sulman north of the Sutlej — Punjabee, Af- 
ghan, or Toork —lies a conviction based 
on stories which have filtered thither through 
Western Asia, that the one true foe of Islam 
the one with whom no compromise or modus 
vivendi is possible for the Faithful, the one 
whose py ed means or is the destruc- 
tion of the Crescent, is the Russian Czar. 
We also are Infidels; but then, between 
Gallio and Festus there is much for the op- 
pressed to choose. 


[ Observer.} 

Russta is in a bankrupt condition; she 
has enormous frontiers to protect, on some 
of which she is opposed by powerful enemies, 
and on all of which her very policy of en- 
croachment has raised against herself strong 
hostility. When opposed to semi-barbarous 
enemies she frequently shines, though by no 
means always, but she has ever proved her- 
self weak against powerful enemies outside 
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of her own frontiers. The Easterns are 
— quick at discovering on which side the 
real weight lies, and it is quite certain that 
they attach vast importance to essential 
power like that which we have established 
in India as compared to the outposts of the 
Russian army on the Oxus, and to military 
expeditions which she occasionally under- 
takes into Tartary. We trust that the fears 
and anxiety which have been more or less en- 
tertained for the security of our Indian Em- 
pire since the late insurrection will be greatly 
diminished, if not altogether removed, by 
the recent alliance with Shere Ali. That 
those fears are unfounded we are convinced. 
We may some day lose India, but if that 
ever occurs it will be as the result of a na- 
tive insurrection, and not through any Rus- 
sian invasion or Russian victories. Our 
principal, if not our only task, is to concili- 
ate the natives of India, and in the worst 
event to secure ourselves against their at- 
tacks. It is of course highly desirable and 
important to establish firm alliances with 
the native Powers on our frontiers, but it is 
the internal condition of India to which we 
must principally look. A struggling and 
disjointed empire like Russia cannot within 
any period that can at present be foreseen 
wae really formidable tous in India. The 
ate alliance with Afghanistan will have its 
influence upon the natives of India itself. 
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[Allen’s Indian Mail.} 

Now that a king once more sits in appa- 
rent firmness in the seat of Dost Mohammed, 
we are free to renew the old alliance and to 
strengthen it as far as we prudently can. 
How far that should be is a point which 
Lord Mayo may be trusted, we think, to 
settle for himself. One condition for set- 
tling it seems to us very clear; we would 
have him put Russia aside altogether, and 
keep his eye fixed on the sources of danger 
within and just outside our own frontier. 
It will be almost time enough to think of 
Russia when a hostile army is marching on 
Herat. Enough for the present to deal with 
difficulties nearer home. If Shere Ali can 
help us to tame down the turbulent tribes 
in the hills along the Punjab frontier, and 
so save us from the cost and worry of end- 
less small campaigns that lead to nothing, 
we might afford to double his subsidy, or to 
pay him handsomely for the service in any 
way short of an unconditional alliance 
against either Russia or his ow: people. 
But can he insure us the needful help; and 
is there no intermediate Power, such, for 
instance, as the Akhoond of Swat, whose 
influence among the border tribes would be 
better worth enlisting on our behalf than 
any wielded by the ruler of Afghanistan ? 





Tre Reputep Cure or Snake-Bire. — The 
very gravest doubts have been thrown upon the 
asserted efficacy of the ‘‘ ammonia ”’ treatment 


power on the part of a remedy to prevent evil 
consequences is at once the best proof of its an- 
tidotal qualities. Dr. Fayrer has likewise ex- 


of snake-bite, by Dr. Fayrer, the professor of ; perimented with the antidote in the possession 


surgery in the Medical College of Bengal. This 


_ of a servant of Colonel Showers, to which we re- 


gentleman, says the Lancet, has recently in-| cently referred, and finds that it is utterly use- 


jected into the veins of a dog bitten in the thigh | less. 


by a fresh, full-grown, spectacled cobra, a solu- 
tion of the strong ammonia, as directed by Pro- 
fessor Halford; in addition, he administered an- 
other dose by the mouth. In 44 minutes and 15 
seconds the dog died. Simiar results were ob- 
tained with pigeons. Dr. Fayrer says that death 
is rather later than usual in those cases in which 
ammonia is given, perhaps; but the benefit of 
the drug is very small, though further experi- 
ments may show that, given in larger and freer 
doses, it may be of service. Dr. Fayrer has per- 
formed the exact experiment which we wished, 
that is to say, he has applied the antidote to the 
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Toxine Down. — When Napoleon I. escaped 
from Elba, the Moniteur, then edited by Louis 
XVIII, thus chronicled the progress of Napo- 
leon — ** the anthropophagist ’’ has escaped — 
the ** Corsican ogre ’’ has landed — the ‘‘ tiger ”’ 
is coming — the ‘‘monster’’ has slept at Gre- 
noble — the ‘‘ tyrant’’ has arrived at Lyons — 
the ** usurper’’ has been seen in the environs 
of Paris — ‘** Bonaparte ’’ advances towards, but 











case of the bite by a known and highly-poisonous | will never enter, the capital — ‘* Napofeon ’’ will 
snake. There were doubts in Professor Hal-| be under our ramparts to-morrow —‘‘ the Em- 
ford’s cases as to the exact degree of venomous/| peror’’? has arrived at Fontainebleau — and, 
power of the snakes which had bitten his pa-/ lastly, ‘‘his Imperial Majesty ’’ entercd the 
tients. A fair bite from a fresh cobra is known | Tuileries on the 21st March, ‘‘in the midst of 
to entail certain death, and the possession of the | his faithful subjects.”’ 





